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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


— 
N the inner circles of political opinion at Simla there 
exists, our correspondent informs us, some misgiving 
lest Major Cavagnari should become the victim of a popular 
émeute after his arrival at Cabul. It is no secret that 
Yakoob Khan’s submission to the hated Feringhis has 
created not a little anger among the Afghan Irrecon- 
well help himself under the circumstances of the 
case, and their ire is accordingly concentrated on the 
white infidels who took such unfair advantage of the 
distress of Islam. When it was first arranged that Major 
Cavagnari should pay the Ameer a visit at Cabul, those 
best acquainted with the Afghan character were strongly 
opposed to the project. Political environments, however, 
exercised over-ruling force, and as the plucky Major 
would have been ready to visit even Hades itself for high 
purposes of State, Lord Lytton sanctioned the trip. It 
was imagined nevertheless that our Envoy would be 
provided with a sufficient escort to protect his life against 
mob violence, but our correspondent now affirms that, in 
the opinion of those best qualified to judge, this object 
has not been properly kept in view. Yakoob Khan him- 
self is said to have expressed some apprehensions as to 
the safety of the Major at Cabul se soon after the termi- 
nation of a war in which Afghan feeling had been greatly 
exasperated against Europeans. 


We hear on good authority from St. Petersburg that 
the Russian Intelligence Department is at present 
engaged upon the task of drawing up a plan for the 
invasion of Germany; in order that Russia may be well 

_ prepared for any events that may occur in the future. 
Some such plan was drawn up in 1871, but’ since then 
Prussia has erected a series of fortresses along the 
Russian frontier, while in the Vistula and Baltic provinces 
a series of stratagetical railways have been completed by 
Russia. The arrangements for the defence of the frontier 
are also being revised. 

THE news that the venerable Duke of Brunswick is 
suffering from a severe attack of illness at his Silesian 


seat, Sibyllenort, has created some excitement in Berlin, 
where the question of the Brunswick succession is 
being again warmly discussed. The adherents of 
Prince Bismarck are for incorporation of the territory 
with the Prussian Crown, but on the other hand a strong 
minority, known to be favoured by the Crown Prince and 
Crown Princess, wish to install the heir-male of the House 
of Guelph, the Duke of Cumberland, on the vacant 


Crown Prince of Hanover, it is thought probable that in 
the event of the reigning Duke’s death the Duchy will, 
by way of compromise, be declared Reichsland, and placed 
under the direct sovereignty of the German Emperor, 
after the manner of Alsace-Lorraine. It is whispered 
also that on the part of the English Court influence is 
being exerted in favour of the son of George V. 


Tue Home and Indian Governments are on the eve, 
it appears, of coming to loggerheads. Lord Lytton’s 
Council is understood to favour, for financial reasons, 
the proposal to convert the Bombay and Madras 
Governorships into Lieutenant-Governorships, and to 
abolish the separate military commands in those Presi- 
dencies. That the consequent saving of expense would 
be considerable is past denial ; but, on the other hand, 
there would be a loss of patronage to the Home 
Government. The India Office accordingly sets its face 
against the proposed reconstruction of administrative 
machinery, and as Lord Lytton has not shown a very 
stiff backbone in his dealings with the Cabinet, he 
would be very likely to give way, were it not for the 
determined pressure of his own Council. Two other 
skirmishes, of a somewhat analogous nature, have already 
taken place between the same belligerents. India 
declared that Cooper’s Hill College must be shut up; 
England refused to carry out the edict’; India, still 
bent on economy, protested against pons ee upon 
to a erously extortionate sum the main- 
hal en in London; England replied 
that, if the money was not forthcoming, the most 
splendid Oriental collection in the world should be 
broken up. Between the two Governmental stools our 
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ee we learn from Tobolsk, is stil tatent upon the 
task of strengthening her position along the Chinese 
frontier. Five thousand Cossacks dwelling near the 
Urals have been ordered to betake themselves to the 
River Amoor, where they will be formed into military 
colonies in the region lying between Vladivostock and 
the borders of Chinese Manchooria. 


Ir was erroneously stated in the Aforning Post, a few 
weeks ago, that one of the Russian students, who was 
judicially sentenced at Berlin to a short imprisonment, 
under a charge of belonging to an illicit secret society, had 
been afterwards delivered over to the Russian authorities. 
The medical student in question, Mr. Aronsohn, from 
Mohilew, has been transported by a police-agent from 
Berlin to Karlsruhe, and thence to Basel, where he has 
matriculated at the University. 


A Firm in Finland launched last week six torpedo 
launches, intended for the steamers of the Moscow 
Cruiser Fleet. After being officially tried at Sveaborg, 
they will be despatched, we understand, to Sebastopol 
to be attached to the steamers in question. 


Tue Servian Government has commenced the issue of 
a monthly journal devoted to military affairs. Its title is 
the Xainik or Warrior. Major Drageshevitch, of the 
Etat-Major, is the editor. 


We understand that the story which appeared in the 
St. Petersbureshki Vedomosti of Herzen’s bequest to the revo- 
lutionary press of Russia is substantially correct. Accord- 
ing to this version, Herzen confided to Mr. Monday, a 
broker in the City, a sum of money sufficient to bring in 
an annual interest of sixty thousand roubles, which was 
to be entirely expended in sustaining newspapers like the 
celebrated Ad/okol. The first to claim the subsidy was 
Colonel Lavroff, the founder of the Vepered. After a 
while Thatcheff, a student, started the Varda/ at Geneva, 
and being more successful than Lavroff, who was deficient 
in energy, he claimed and obtained the subsidy. The 
revolutionary leaders in Russia thereupon presented 
a claim for a share in the bequest, representing that, as 
they published their journal Zem/ia ¢ Void in Russia itself, 
they exercised greater sway than the refugees with their 
Varbat at Geneva, Mr. Monday accordingly divided the 
bequest between them, and when a few months after- 
wards a M. Dragomanoff started another revolutionary 
journal in Switzerland, it was arranged that each of the 
three newspapers should receive twenty thousand roubles 
apiece. Thanks to the assistance thus accorded to the 
revolutionary press, the Zemlia i Voli has acquired an 
influence in Russia only surpassed by the Xé/ohol itself. 
It is found in every part of Russia, it is edited in first- 
class style, and copies of it, containing revelations of 
abuses and the movements of the revolutionary party, 
are regularly laid before the high officers of State and 
the members of the Imperial Family. 


THE mystery of the fires at Poona seems by no means 
solved. Public excitement as to their political signifi- 
cance has been lulled by a cock-and-bull story of their 
having been planned and executed by a clerk to destroy 
evidence of defalcations in the Book Depét. Such a 
purpose, however, could obviously have been effected by 
simpler means than the utter destruction of two palaces 
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the object was to annoy the Government ; and that they 
gave him certain ornaments actually found in his posses- 
sion as bribes. These ornaments were such as are never 
worn by those of his caste, and he cannot now account 
for his having them. He gave the names of many 
notorious adherents of Wassader Phadké. This account 
in its circumstantiality bears the stamp of truth. He 
has now retracted it, and substitutes a statement clearly 
inspired. He pretends that the books under his charge 
in a corner of one of the buildings being deficient, 
he burnt both palaces to the ground to prevent a depart- 
mental inquiry. This is about as probable as Artemus 
Ward’s suspicion that the waiter who offered to take charge 
of his watch meant to burn down the hotel, and pretend that 
the watch had been burnt with the rest of the valuables. 
This story as to his motive has been fully contradicted 
by the fact that there were no defalcations in the Book 
Depét for him to conceal. The tale would seem to have 
been put into his mouth by wire-pullers behind the scenes 
to divert suspicion from attaching any political meaning 
to the fires. If this be so, it argues great devotion to the 
cause, a widespread and powerful organisation, and much 
hope of its ultimate success. 


AccoRDING to private information received from 
Bucharest, the Roumanian Government is about to deal 
with Article 7 of the Constitution, which grants equal 
civil rights to all religious bodies, and which has created 
such an opposition in the Chambers, in a manner that 
shall equally disarm native resistance and, it is supposed, 
meet the views of.the Powers. The Article is to be 
rescinded, and at the same time another introduced, 
granting equal rights to all irrespective of forms of belief, 
but with a proviso guaranteeing the possession of mort- 
gaged estates to their present owners. This would have 
the effect of preventing a large number of Jews from 
foreclosing and acquiring possession of the land on which 
they have advanced money. 


Next week the new régime in Alsace-Lorraine will. 
commence. The Autonomy Party expects to be called 
in to share the sweets of office. MM. Klein, Ferdinand 
and August Schneegans, Dollfuss, and North are men- 
tioned as candidates. It is much doubted, however, at 
Berlin whether the new scheme will really tend to 
reconcile the conquered provinces to the Empire. It ‘is 
even by no means certain that the leading Autonomists 
would accept office if it were offered them. 


ALTHOUGH Monsignor Masella, the Nuncio at Munich, 
has been transferred to Lisbon, it is expected that he this 
year will again repair to Kissingen to confer with the 
German Chancellor on the possibility of establishing a 
modus vivendi for the exiled prelates. This can only be 
arrived at by an amnesty on the part of the German 
Emperor, which will not be granted until the Vatican 
has given substantial guarantees that it will order the 
German bishops to obey the civil law, that law being, 
however, as is understood, not to be strained too tightly. 


THE rapid and unexpected progress which M. Naquet’s 
Divorce Bill is making both in Parliament and in the 
press is a symptom of curious moral significance: When 
the subject was first mooted the columns of the press 
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and the lobbies of Versailles resounded with » ‘squibs and 
jeers. Now, however, the Commission « the 
Bill seem to have taken to it in earnest, and are actively 
engaged in amending it in a liberal sense. ‘Thus they 
recommend as justifiable grounds for divorce a religious 
difference between husband and wife, mutual consent if 
the children are not under age, &c. The Bill: has no 
chance, however, of being discussed this Session, nor 
when it comes on is it likely, in spite of the enthusiasm 
of the Commission, to pass the Chamber, still less to be 
approved by the Senate. M. Gambetta is said to he 
opposed to the agitation ‘for divorce as disturbing the 
mass of the electors. The provisions of M. Naquet’s 
Bill resemble the Prussian code rather than the English 
law of divorce. 








In spite of the somewhat sudden “recovery” of 
Kheredinn Pasha, the Turkish Ministerial crisis can 
hardly be considered atanend. The re-establishment of 
Kheredinn as Grand Vizier is at Vienna held a triumph of 
Western diplomacy. Kheredinn is the most able repre- 
sentative of the small school of Turkish politicians, who 
think it safer to make concessions to the Western Powers 
than to throw themselves into the arms of Russia. His 
programme consists in fulfilment of the demands of the 
Western Powers regarding Egypt, if not in every detail, 
yet on the basis of compromise; large concessions on 
the Greek frontier question in the spirit of the Treaty of 
Berlin, with the single exception of Janina ; formation of 
a homogeneous Ministry ; and last, but not least, limita- 
tion of the Sultan’s influence in public business. It is 
said that Russian influence nearly effected his overthrow, 
but when this became imminent, ‘the Ambassadors of 
England and France addressed so strong a remonstrance 
to the Porte that Prince Lobanoff himself advised the 
Sultan to accept the situation. 


AGAIN this year the United States of America are 
about to undertake an expedition against the Sioux 
Indians. General Miles with 800 men under his com- 
mand is ordered to attack Sitting Bull. This chief has 
on various occasions held his own against the invading 
forces. He was educated by a Belgian missionary 
named De Sunet, and is said to have acquired a 
fair proficiency in French. It is now a notorious fact 
that the Americans have invariably broken faith with 
the Indians, and the cruelty of their persecutions, 
which culminated in the massacre during last winter of 
a number of women and children, has been seldom 
surpassed, even in the Middle Ages. There exists in 
fact a systematic attempt on the part of the agents of the 
United States Government to entirely exterminate the 
Indians with a view to acquiring their lands. Whenever 
the Sioux have crossed into Canadian territory, they have 
given the authorities not the slightest trouble, and have 
become perfectly quiet, well-behaved citizens. In the 
summer (as there is hardly any buffalo to be obtained in 
Canada) they wish to recross the border for a time to 
obtain their winter supply of food in lands guaranteed to 
them by the American Government. This is fiercely 
resented by those who wish to possess their domains, 
and the result is an expedition to destroy them root and 
branch. So much for the boast of America that she is 
in the van of civilisation, peace, and progress. 


WE are informed that negotiations are in active progress 
between Russia and America in regard to the fisheries 
off the Russian Pacific coast. Prince Gortschakoff is 
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anxious to obtain from the Washington authorities an 
annual subvention for the right to fish off Okhotsk, 
while the latter are striving to evade the 

grotind that the fisheries are too vast to be injured by 
the presence of a few San Francisco whalers. 
negotiations, however, are being very amicably con- 
ducted, both countries being anxious to leave undis- 
turbed the cordial relations at present existing between 
them. As a stimulus to this tacit alliance, of which 
Russia boasts so much, the United States corvette 
Enterprise has paid a yisit to Cronstadt, where the 
officers and crew are now, we hear, meeting with an 
enthusiastic reception from the naval authorities, in 
return for the hospitality shown by Boston to the Russian 
cruisers last year. 


WE understand that Zaman. Beg, the Russian Envoy 
at Balkh, is endeavouring to enter into negotiations with 
Yakoob Khan, with a view to inducing him to prevent 
the Turcomans of Merve from a refuge upon Afghan 
territory. ‘ 


A SUBSTRATUM of fact would seem to have underlain 
the recent rumour that Cooper’s Hill College was 
doomed to extinction. According to what comes to us 
from Roorkee—the companion institution in India—it 
appears that the College has become a bone of con- 
tention between the two Governments, That of India 
calls for its abolition on the score of unnecessary 
expense; the India Office, on the contrary, does not feel 
disposed to give up a snug nook of patronage. The 
practical question is as to whether Hindostan has any 
real need for the services of the civil engineers trained at 
Cooper’s Hill. If our information be trustworthy—it 
comes from a good quarter—exactly the reverse is the 
case. Every year witnesses the exportation to India of 
some forty or fifty of these gentlemen, a supply so greatly 
exceeding the demand that the local Government is 
obliged to make work for the new comers in default of 
being able to find any ready to hand. The consequence 
is that, here and there, a highly-paid European engineer 
and two well-remunerated European assistants may be 
found doing the work that used to be got through with 
ease by a single European overseer on a very moderate 
salary. Under these circumstances, and as the despair- 
ing cry in India is “ Still they come!” there seems little 
question that Cooper’s Hill should shortly know its 
College no more. 


THe Neue Freie Presse speaks out firmly against the 
despotic conduct of Bismarck. “ There is a difference 
toto calo,” it says, “ between that which he, and that which 
a Liberal, means by German unity. If from Constanz to 
K6onigsberg a forest of bayonets forms the iron wall 
within which the German people is compressed like a 
driven herd, this, too, is a sort of unity, but not the one 
aimed at by a Liberal patriot. Only an aristocratic 
squirearchy or a Prussian officer of the Guard could be 
satisfied with such a unity. If protectionist duties, 
indirect taxation, denominational schools, and Concordats 
are to be the cement which is to hold together the 
national elements from Aachen to Posen, this, too, is a 
unity after its fashion, but not like the one which the 
German Parliament of 1848 wished to found. It is 
rather ‘what Frederick William IV. dreamt of. It was 
not for such a unity that the German people sacrified its 
blood in 1870.” The Neue Freie Presse concludes with 
these words:— At present Prince Bismarck may be 
master of the situation. He may make his pact with the 
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Papacy, enforce the duration of the Socialist Law, fetter 
the Parliamentary power, and gag what he calls the 
‘incredibly mendacious Press.’ But let him not forget 
that he is near the end of his career! There will be 
tinses when Germany has to do without him. Does the 
Chancellor think that Windthorst or Herr von Seydwitz 
are the proper men to hold united Germany together with 
the present means? No; Liberalism, after all, will be 
his heir and successor.” 


Tue Austrian Ambassador at St. Petersburg, Baron 
Langenau, has taken a prolonged leave of absence ; he 
will be represented at the Russian Court by Count 
Gustav Kdlnoky, Austrian Minister at Copenhagen. It 
is rumoured that Baron Langenau is about to retire 
altogether from the diplomatic service, and Count 
Kdlnoky is regarded as his successor. Should this 
prognostication be realised, four out of the five great 
Ambassadorial posts will be filled by Magyars. Baron 
Langenau is well known in England. He was formerly 
Colonel of an Austrian Regiment of Cavalry, which 
was called “the English Regiment,” on account of the 
many Englishmen serving in it. 


THERE is still an unceasing flow of revolutionary news 
from Russia. General Loris Melikoff, while proceeding 
from Kharkoff to Koursk, a few days ago, was nearly blown 
up by a petard concealed inside the railway carriage, 
to which a live fuse was found attached. By the orders 
of Melikoff, Divisional Generals, with power almost as 
unlimited as that enjoyed by himself, have been appointed 
to the towns of Koursk, Tchernigoff, and Pultova. At 
Kieff, Rostoff, Moscow, and Odessa court-martials are 
being held upon batches of Nihilist prisoners. At Perm 
the flow of exiles towards Siberia is so impeded by sheer 
numbers that instructions have been telegraphed to 
Nijni, Samara, and Saratoff to discontinue the deporta- 
tions for the present. In almost all the towns of Russia 
letters have been received by the authorities, threatening 
conflagrations like those of Orenburg and Irkutsk, 
a threat which has been put into execution at Nijni; 
and at Kherson half of the police officials have 
been summarily sentenced to exile to Siberia for com- 
plicity in the recent raid upon the Kherson Bank. In 
Kieff fresh agrarian riots are reported. At Warsaw two 
assassinations have taken place; and at Belgorod six 
officers have been arrested for spreading Nihilist opinions 
among the troops of the garrison. 


In spite of the Government system of terror in Russia, 
the publication of the organ of the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee cannot be stopped. The contents of the two last 
numbers of the Zemija i Wolja (“Land and Liberty”) 
printed in the “ Free Typographical Office of St. Peters. 
burg,” are before us. We observe that Prince Boris 
Alexandrowitch Tcherkasski, and M. Boleslas Wikentjew 
Gilchen, an official in the Ministry of Finances, are by 
special decrees of the Executive Committee, described as 
spies, who are in cunnection with the “Third Section,” 
that is, with the Czar’s Secret Police. This looks very 
much like one of the customary warnings. These two 
numbers of Zand and Liberty are mainly filled with 
articles referring to the recent martyrs of the cause, such 
as Dubrowin, Brandner, Osinski, Antonoff, and Solovieff. 
It is asserted, in one of the articles, that when Lieutenant 
Dubrowin said to the soldiers that led him to the place 
of execution: “ Friends! I am dying for you!” they 
actually presented arms before him. Some “ Exiles in 
Siberia” raise an accusation of despotic cruelty against 
the Governor-General of Western Siberia, M. Kasnakow. 
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Mr. Peter TAytor has given notice that next session 
he will propose a resolution condemning the Game Laws. 
Among other things, the motion will assert that the Game 
Laws are demoralising to the lower classes. We trust 
that some other Member, equally anxious for the welfare 
of his poorer fellow-citizens, will move a resolution to the 
effect that poultry-yards are demoralising to the gipsies, 
as exposing them to the temptation of robbing hen-roosts ; 
and that the rich should not, by wearing gold watch- 
chains, stimulate the evil propensities of the criminal 
classes who find it so difficult under any circumstances to 
restrain themselves from theft. 


We may mention some curious facts on American 
statistics. The Southerners have often got up a 
cry of having been ruined by the emancipation of 
the slaves. During the period of 1860-70 (that is, 
during the four years’ rebellion and the years immediately 
following it) there was no doubt a great depreciation of 
the value of landed property in the South ; but we find 
that, whereas from 1853-63 only 27,142,285 bales of 
cotton were produced in the South, the production rose 
between 1871-79 to 33,226,531 bales. In 1871 about 
seven and a half million acres were cultivated with cot- 
ton. In 1878 there were more than 12,000,000 acres of 
that description. All the Southern towns and villages of 
some importance have greatly increased in population. 
A similar increase is observable in the number of the 
manufacturing establishments in most of the Southern 
States. Whilst in the North and the West of the Union 
the agricultural labourer receives about seven dollars as 
wages, in the South he now receives ten dollars on the 
average. Figures are truthful, and these figures are 
exceedingly telling. 


Mr. BricuT’s speech on the condition of India on 
Wednesday last at Willis’s Rooms was a lamentable in- 
stance of the dangerous predominance which individual 
crotchets may sometimes obtain even in a calm and well- 
regulated mind. Mr. Bright thought fit to utter senti- 
ments which would be extraordinary in an average citizen, 
but which when pronounced by a statesman of his emin- 
ence and experience become politically reprehensible. 
We are at a loss whether to attribute the extraordinary 
misstatements he thought fit to make to the dogmatism of 
advancing age or to the blindness of prejudice. In any 
case it is necessary that such wanton assertions should 
not be allowed to pass unchallenged, even though they 
were promulgated by one whose name must be regarded 
with reverence wherever the English language is spoken, 
and we are glad to see that our daily contemporaries, with 
an unanimity as surprising as it is satisfactory, have 
pointed out the extraordinary fallacies in which the orator 
indulged. 
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“Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —Swift 
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THE TREATY OF BERLIN. 


HE debate (if it can be called a debate where 
not more than half-a-dozen Members spoke) on 
Sir Charles Dilke’s motion last Tuesday night came to 
no particular end, and it is not very probable that its 
formal adjournment will be followed by a resumption of 
it at any future time. The state of mind manifested in 
it, and still more that likely to be created by ‘its hearing 
and perusal, resemble very strongly the mental attitude of 
a gentleman whom George Eliot has just introduced to 
the world. Mr. Pummel, it may be remembered, stated 
with reference to the cause of the tides that some people 
gave one reason and some another, but that if he give 
his opinion “it ’ud be different.” The Berlin Treaty 
has always had the power of exciting this feeling of 
vague antagonism. Sir Charles Dilke and his friends do 
not like it because it does not hurt Turkey enough ; Mr. 
Hanbury and his friends do not like it because it hurts 
Turkey too much; Sir Charles Dilke is dissatisfied 
because his friends the Greeks are not yet in receipt of 
the advantages which the Treaty indirectly promised 
them; Mr. Hanbury is dissatisfied because the clauses 
referring to the Mohammedans of Eastern Roumelia 
and the fortresses of the Danube are in an equally 
inchoate state of fulfilment. The same curious mixture 
of agreement and disagreement was to be found else- 
where. Sir H. Drummond-Wolff made some unpleasant 
revelations as to the amiable behaviour of the Bul- 
garians, and then deprecated shilly-shallying with Turkey. 
Mr. Gladstone showed the same remarkable indifference 
to atrocities committed on Turks that he has often 
shown before, and deprecated shilly-shallying with 
Turkey. Afler this confused state of things Mr. Bourke 
had what was theoretically and dialectically an easy 
enough task to perform. He had only to set the dis- 
cordant complaints one against the other, and to make 
the most of the points of agreement of the different 
speakers. He repeated the stereotyped demand for time 
on the part of the Government, made easy capital out 
of the comparison between the dissatisfaction of the 
Opposition with the Treaty last year and their anxiety 
for its completion this year, and then sat down. 

We have expressed our opinion of the Treaty of 
Berlin sufficiently often to make it unnecessary to repeat 
that opinion at length here. So long as the Treaty of 
Berlin could be sharply contrasted with the preposterous 
proposals of San Stefano, it was possible, no doubt, to 
regard it as a relief and a blessing. Now that the pro- 
posals of San Stefano are forgotten, and the anomalous 
and, in the French sense, impossible condition in which 
the Treaty has placed Turkey is fullybefore us, it must bea 
very sanguine person who could regard it as anything of 
the kind. If Governments could speak with the cheer- 
ful, if rather cynical, frankness which is possible to private 
individuals, we can imagine that Mr. Bourke’s speech 
would have run somewhat in this way—‘‘ What is the 
good of making a fuss about the Treaty of Berlin? We 
made it because it was the easiest way out of a very 
troublesome business of which we were tired, and we 
did not feel energetic enough to see it through.’ It will 
very likely keep things quiet for a year or two, whether it is 
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carried out or not, and 


for Constantinople, or give it up, some day, 
carrying out of the Treaty of Berlin will not affect 
result one jot. We have got plenty of other things to 
do, Indian finance and frontiers to arrange, Zulu peaces 
to patch up, a General Election to look after, and we 
don’t want any more Eastern Question just now. So, 
as far as we can, we shall let Greece and Turkey, and 


That this would have been Mr. Bourke’s speech if he 
had been speaking in the “ Palace of Truth,” instead of 
the Palace of Westminster, we make no doubt whatever. 
But it is quite clear that no Opposition is likely to comply 
with such a demand as this, whether made or only 
implied ; and it is scarcely less clear that it ought not 
to be complied with. The great causa malorum in 
political matters for the last quarter of a century has 
been the tendency to regard treaties in this way—not as 
things which are to influence the future conduct of the 
contracting parties, but as more or less convenient ways 
of huddling up a temporary settlement of existing diffi- 
culties. That such conduct is as short-sighted as it is 
immoral goes without saying. But immoral conduct 
which is also short-sighted is unfortunately not very un- 
common either in public or in private life. It is immoral 
and short-sighted to cover a bill which cannot be taken 
up by a fresh bill of larger amount, but the proceeding 
is scarcely unheard of. This is practically what the 
Berlin Treaty, looked at in the light of existing circum- 
stances, amounts to. The acceptor of such a bill natu- 
rally does not like to be reminded of it while it has yet 
a considerable time to run; but that he and his repre- 
sentatives will have to submit to such reminders is more 
cr less inevitable. As to the particulars of the Treaty, 
there is, perhaps, a certain amount of practical wisdom 
in the unwillingness of the Ministry to give too much 
attention tothem. The eccentric idea of making Turkey 
and Greece friends, by robbing the former to satisfy 
the latter, can only result in one kind of friend- 
ship. It becomes more and more evident every 
day that the Bulgarians regard their Prince as a mere 
viceroy of Russia, and that the Eastern Roumelians 
have in Aleko Pasha a ruler whose notions of 
obedience and respect to his Sovereign at Constantinople 
are as eccentric as the Philhellene notion of friendship. 
The Danube fortresses appear to be as defensible as 
ever, and the creation of the Bulgarian navy, if it shows 
what we have escaped by wresting Kavala Bay from the 
protégés of Russia, shows also that the latter was not 
belied by the most extreme antagonists of the Treaty of 
San Stefano. All these things are uncomfortable enough, 
and promise, in the language of Greek tragedy, tr be 
fruitful enough mothers of calamity at no distant time. 
But a treaty is a treaty, and it has got to be carried out. 
The reluctance of the Government, unfortunately, admits 
of only two constructions. One is that which we have 
already stated. The other is that, being unable to force 
Russia to fulfil in spirit as well as in letter her part of the 
agreement punctually, they are for very shame, if for no 
other reason, unwilling to put constraint on Turkey in 
order to bring about on her part a fulfilment of less 
definite and distinct provisions. This would not be a 
creditable state of things, but then neither would the 
other. The attitude of England rather too much 
resembles that of King David on a notable occasion, 
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when he. arbitrated between Ziba and Mephibosheth. 
« Don’t trouble me, but divide the land.” It is, however, 
quite certain that both the claimants, and still more their 
advocates in and out of Parliament, will continue to 
trouble us about the matter, and it would be much better 
for the Government to make up their minds to face the 
inevitable. That in all the arrangements the unfortunate 
Turks go to the wall is but too obvious. But if these 
arrangements are not completed, the authors of evil will 
certainly find in the non-completion a handle for stirring 
up strife sooner than would otherwise be the case. From 
the lowest point of view, then, as well as from the higher, 
it seems that a policy of inaction must be regarded as a 
certain, and possibly a very disastrous, mistake. 


VICTORY AT LAST. 


T is somewhat curious that on the same day should 
be made public the proceedings of the court-martial 
assembled to try Lieutenant Carey for misbehaviour in 
connection with a great public disaster, and the news 
of a great victory which in all probability will tend 
to bring the Zulu War to a speedy termination. With 
regard to the court-martial, we can see no reason to alter 
the opinion we previously formed, excepting that, if 
possible, the evidence both for and against the prisoner 
goes to show more plainly the haphazard state of affairs, 
the culpable negligence of the Assistant-Quartermaster- 
General, Colonel Harrison, and the utter neglect, from 
the highest in authority downwards, of the guest entrusted 
by England to the care of Lord Chelmsford and his Staff. 
Captain Molyneux, in his evidence, states: “‘ The Prince 
was attached to the personal staff of Lord Chelmsford, 
without having any particular grade assigned to him. 
He did anything he was told, and at times performed 
duties under the Assistant-Quartermaster-General . . . He 
had no idea what position the Prince held.” This officer, 
Lord Chelmsford’s aide-de-camp, actually does not know 
what position the Prince held! The troopers of the 
escort, though their evidence was conflicting as to 
whether the Prince had ever mounted or not, were 
unanimous in declaring that the orders to mount were 
given by him, and that they were told off to escort the 
Prince and not Lieutenant Carey. We then come to the 
most unsatisfactory evidence that could be found, viz., 
that of Colonel Harrison, A.Q.M.G.: “I gave the 
prisoner no orders as to the command of the escort. I 
said I was glad he was a volunteer, for he could look 
after the Prince.” In cross-examination this officer-says, 
“] gave the prisoner charge of the Prince.” Yet a 
moment afterwards he adds, “The Prince and the 
prisoner were doing diferent work on the same 
road; the Prince had orders to choose a camp; my 
written instructions 40 the Prince were lost with him.” 
Could there be any more distinct contradiction than this ? 
Colonel Harrison endeavours to prove that, although he 
gave Lieutenant Carey no orders as to command, yet that 
he was in command, and in the same breath allows that 
Lieutenant Carey was employed on different work, and 
that he, Colonel Harrison, gave the Prince “ written in- 
structions.” On the face of it, it isan unheard-of thing to 
give the second in command “ written instructions,” and 
leave the actual head in complete ignorance. Thus far 
the evidence would show that Lieutenant Carey was not 
placed in charge, and that he might reasonably consider 
that he was not in command of the party. Accordingly 
a great share of the blame must fall on his senior 
Officers. But this does not acquit him of the charge of 
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“misbehaviour ” in the ¢ which is the 
main point of the bai As isa in 
framing the charge, the words “ while in command of 
escort” and “ without attempting to defend the Péinde” 
were made use of, for they are apt to lead the mind away 
from the true issue, and to give an erroneous impression: 
Reading Lieutenant Carey’s defence clearly shows how 
the disaster occurred. In the short sentence he himself 
uses lies the whole secret. “A rush took place, and in 
that rush I was carried away.” He saw the Prince’s left 
foot in the stirrup, and he supposed that he was mounted 
and riding away with the rest. So far there is but little 
to blame him for. In the first “rush,” calm thought is 
apt to desert a man. But where Lieutenant Carey’s 
fault lay was in not rallying the escort at once, in making 
no attempt to rescue a fallen comrade, or, if 
rescue as he asserts was impossible, in leaving 
his body in the hands of the savages, to be 
mutilated or not, as the case might be. His attempt 
to gain credit for not risking the lives of the escort was 
in our opinion a most ill-advised act, and unworthy of a 
British officer. 

We do not blame him for galloping off in the first 
moment of surprise, but for abandoning his comrades ; and 
his attempt to palliate the offence strengthens rather than 
diminishes it. Still, whatever his punishment may be— 
whatever decision may be arrived at—we again express a 
hope that the subject will not be allowed to rest with the 
trial of Lieutenant Carey ; for though he abandoned his 
fellow-soldiers in the hour of need, there are those whose 
negligence and indifference contributed in no small 
measure to the disaster, and whose conduct equally 
requires a searching inquiry. Now to turn to a more 
pleasant theme. 

At last Lord Chelmsford has reached Ulundi, and at 
last we may fairly hope that Ketchewayo has learnt how 
futile his endeavours to oppose our arms must be; for 
the heavy loss inflicted on the Zulus in the battle in which 
their estimated numbers were as three to one or five to 
one, compared with the trifling casualties on our side, will 
show the savages that, excepting in cases of ambush or 
surprise, numbers are powerless against discipline and arms 
of precision. The battle itself seems to have been of short 
duration (from half-an-hour to an hour is the time given), 
and the Zulus as a body never at any time came within 
sixty yards of our troops. The formation of a hollow 
square with intrenching tools and the bearer companies 
in the middle was the method of advance, and this is no 
new tactic. The Duke of Wellington was prouder of the 
affair with Marmont’s cavalry at El Boden than of almost 
anything else, and he was never tired of showing 
how easily troops could be moved in _ square 
for attack as well as defence. Of the importance of the 
victory there can be no doubt, and Sir Garnet Wolseley 
is confident that the war is over. It must be a dis- 
appointment to him that, owing to circumstances, he was 
not at the front, but sailing about endeavouring to land ; 
yet one cannot help feeling glad that Lord Chelmsford 
has in some measure retrieved his laurels and wiped out 
the disaster of Isandula. True, he has been long enough 
about it, and hesitation and vacillation have marked his 
progress. What has now been accomplished might have 
been done two months ago, and the troops have been 
taking a circle of some hundred miles, apparently for 20 
object but to put off the day of battle. Lord Chelms- 
ford has shown hitaself a brave and capable divisional 
leader, but without the attributes requisite for chief com- 
mand. Organisation and decision being two essential 
points in which he is deficient, the mistake has been in 
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not superseding him before. There is a smack of self- 
satisfaction in Lord Chelmsford’s despatch which is not 
to be wondered at :—“ As I have fully accomplished the 
object for which I advanced,” he says, “I consider I 
shall now be best carrying out Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
instructions in moving at once to Eulongamite.” The 
steadiness of our men under “a belt of fire” was remark- 
able, and the “boy soldiers ” showed themselves worthy 
of the traditions of the past. If, as we hope, the war is 
at an end, it will behove the colonists to do something 
for themselves, and learn to make arrangements for their 
own protection, whilst we may content ourselves with the 
lesson we have received against endeavouring to convert 
a nation to Christianity by fire and sword. 


RUSSIAN ATROCITIES AND ENGLAND'S 
DUTY. 


ROM the depths of that great prison-house which is 
called the Russian Empire there come, day by 
day, such heartrending accounts of cruelties practised 
against political opponents, and of wholesale transporta- 
tion of victims to Siberia or other penal settlements, 
that we can but wonder at the want of a spirited protest 
both on the part of the English Government and of our 
professional humanitarians. A duty has in this case to 
be performed ; and that duty has hitherto been disgrace- 
fully shirked. The better self of Mr. Gladstone, which 
many years ago came out in the letters on Péerio, seems 
to be now overwhelmed by the hatred borne to the “ one 
anti-human specimen of humanity.” On but a single 
occasion has he administered a mild reproof to his 
Bulgarian clients, whose fiendish doings had been 
exposed in the columns of the Daily News. But in spite 
of the horrors committed by Russia against Poles, Tatars, 
Turks, and hundreds of thousands of men, aye, of women 
also, of the Muscovite race, Alexander II. is to the 
Liberal ex-Premier still a “humane and magnanimous 
ruler,” of “ philanthropic sentiments”—a very paragon of 
virtue, replete with the milk of human kindness. It is 
difficult to keep back an expression of indignation and 
disgust at such a perversion of the most patent facts. 

We are glad, under these circumstances, that an inde- 
pendent Radical Member has come forward to urge 
England’s duty upon Lord Beaconsfield’s Government. 
Mr. Joseph Cowen gave notice, on Monday last, that he 
will ask the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs if the 
Government have received any information as to the 
manner in which Russian subjects, on mere suspicion of 
political offences, are being driven by thousands into 
slavery in Siberia ; if they have been informed that 700 
persons, mostly men and women of education, have been 
packed in the hold of a small ship bound for Saghalien, 
without light and sufficient food and air, and that a great 
many of them died on board; that large bodies of 
Cossacks are being forcibly ejected from their houses 
and homes, and compelled to settle near the Chinese 
frontier, for the purpose of establishing a chain of mili- 
tary posts ; and if the Government do not think the fact 
that remonstrances were addressed to the Government of 
Naples against the treatment of Péerio and his colleagues, 
to Russia against her treatment of the Poles after the insur- 
rection in 1863, to Turkey in 1876 against the action of 
Chefket Pasha and others in Bulgaria, and repeatedly in 
former years to the Governments of Spain and Portugal, 
and more recently to that of Zanzibar against the 
encouragement of the slave trade, would furnish prece- 


dents for remonstrating with Russia against the brutal 
treatment of alleged political offenders. 

The Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne has condensed 
in a nutshell the main case, as it stands against the 
sole autocratic ruler whom Europe is still unfortunate 
enough to have within her precincts. From the shores 
of this country to the Carpathian Mountains, from the 
Ultima Thule of Iceland and from Sweden and Norway 
to the Alps and the Mediterranean, there is no country 
in which any Government dares now to profess to take 
its stand upon the principle of autocracy. There may be 
one or two nations where, in spite of Parliamentary 
institutions, the will of a monarch, or of his a/fer ego, 
domineers over the political situation; but at least the 
forms of representative government are retained; and 
hence there is hope of the nation again coming into its 
rights. Even at Constantinople public opinion and 
strong popular manifestations, before which one Sultan 
after the other had to leave the throne, were strong enough 
to enforce the convocation of a Parliament whose mem- 
bers were elected on the principle of the admission of 
all races and creeds to political and religious equality. 
That Legislature was only dissolved, or rather prorogued, 
in consequence of a Russian bayonet being held at the 
throat of Turkey ; the Czar being averse to allow the 
Ottoman Empire to reform itself by means of the intro- 
duction of representative government. He himself now, 
as before, claims to be an “irresponsible ruler ” (samoder- 
shez), who is alone entitled to regulate the concerns of 
the whole Empire, and who “ derives his autocratic power 
from God.” He has said this in so many words, in 
repeated ukases, as against the demands for a representa- 
tion of the people. And he acts upon his despotic 
theory in the spirit of the sable monarch of a hellish 
Dahomey. 

Such a state of things is an insult, a danger, and a 
disgrace to Europe. Not only Liberals, but all men 
who have yet a spark of feeling for human rights and 
political honour, owe, therefore, warm thanks to Mr. 
Joseph Cowen for his manly course. We may mention 
on this occasion that the reference made by him to 
Saghalien has a double importance, seeing that in Japan 
—as we happen to know from conversations with 
a well-informed, highly-intelligent native of that 
country—there is much apprehension lest the Russian 
penal settlement there should bring trouble upon 
the Mikado’s dominions. It is suspected even that the 
government of the Czar have a set scheme of that kind, 
in other words, that, whilst putting political offenders 
out of the way on those distant shores, an opportunity is 
to be created for picking a quarrel, at some future day, 
with the neighbouring Japanese. ‘The reference to the 
Cossacks, in Mr. Cowen’s notice, is also specially appo- 
site. It has been the policy of the Czars, for a long time 
past, to use the Cossacks as a means of keeping down 
the Great Russians, or Finno-Muscovites, of the North. 
For that purpose, some remnants of self-administration 
were left to the roving Cossack race. But gradually 
their local privileges, too, were broken down, and when 
they made a show of resistance, the Calmuck and the 
Baskir were called in to aid in subduing the son of the 
South-Russian Steppe. One semi-independent or 
barbarous tribe is thus used as an instrument for the 
enslavement of the other. Now, the Cossacks are already 
being treated in the most unceremonious fashion, being 
driven, like so many deer-hounds in the leash, to the 
frontier of China, in order to be used there in the 
usual manner. é 

After the Polish rising in 1863, to which Mr. Cowen 
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further refers, this country addressed to the Russian 
Government a series of demands, contained in the well- 
known “Six Points.” We then asked for a general 
amnesty in favour of the Poles; a national representa- 
tion, in accordance with the Treaty stipulations of 1815; 
the introduction of none but Poles into the public admi- 
nistration ; religious toleration ; the use of the i 
tongue by the authorities and in the schools ; and a legal 
system of military recruiting, in lieu of the nocturnal 
seizure of men. England, at that time, was roused to 
indignation by the atrocities committed by order of 
the “ philanthropic” Alexander II. Liberals and Con- 
servatives alike took the Autocrat morally to task. None 
dreamt of speaking of him as a “humane and magnani- 
mous ruler.” Yet this was but two or three years after 
the liberation of the serfs, which it is well known was 
not done from philanthropic sentiment, but as a stroke 
of statecraft, with the object of traversing the Russian 
movement for Constitutional government. Since then the 
horrible deeds done in Turkestan and on Turkish soil 
shave given further proof of the true character of the 
Russian Emperor. Yet, now we are called upon to 
believe in his inexhaustible kindness of heart ! 

In the sitting at which Mr. Joseph Cowen gave 
notice of his question, Mr. Bourke, in reply to a Con- 
servative member, had to state that it was true that 
Mussulman subjects of the Sultan had been condemned 
by Russian officials to transportation to Siberia. This 

~proves that the Czar already looks upon Bulgaria as 
. prospectively his own. It is a violation of international 
Jaw, than which it would be impossible to conceive a more 
flagrant example. We would fain hope that Government 
will at last muster courage to perform its bounden duty 
in all the cases alluded to, and that Liberals meriting 
their name will stand by the action of a Member who, 
whilst placing principle above party, has given ample 


evidence of his genuine Liberalism. 


THE CAPTIVE OF THE CLOCK-TOWER. 
‘I T is impossible to think without some amusement of 
4 poor Mr. John Staniland Ward immured somewhere 
in the tall shaft which sustains Big Ben. The top of 
that erection is visible from a considerable distance, but 
not, we fear, from Boulogne. Otherwise a malicious and 
imaginative mind might fancy Mr. Grissell contemplating 
the prison of his unfortunate solicitor with feelings of 
mingled compassion and amusement. “ If they think to 
intimidate me by imprisoning my lawyer,” he might say, 
in the words of a famous frequenter of St. Stephen’s in 
the old days, ‘they are very much mistaken.” Whether 
Mr. Ward was stronger in the consciousness of innocence 
than his principal, or whether it was less convenient for 
him to leave London at short notice, we cannot pretend 
to determine. His health, perhaps, is not of that pecu- 
liarly delicate variety which requires constant trips to 
Boulogne ; and, if this be so, it is to be hoped that the 
bastille of Westminster will be able to be endured. 
Perhaps some compassionate Member will inquire what 
the scale of dietary and allowance of comforts allotted to 
him may be. Does Mr. Cross’s favourite article of fur- 
niture—the plank bed—obtain a place in the clock-tower, 
and is Major Gossett bound to furnish his prisoner with 
nothing but bread and water on alternate days? There 
used to be a theory that Members committed to the 
custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms roamed at ease in a suite 
of splendid apartments, and dined, as the attendant of an 
Oxford common room once put it, off “ turkey carpets 
and Madeira.” But perhaps this arrangement only 
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applies to delinquents with M.P. appended to their 
names. — i ) fvtesd ‘agieites 4 
If we look at the matter more seriously, it will, we. 
think, be admitted that it was incumbent on tho Boe 
to make some example of the delinquents. Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen’s jeers at the policy of cooking the hare 
before catching it were hardly justified. The House 
could hardly commit for breach of privilege before it had 
decided that a breach of privilege had been committed. 
Moreover, though Mr. Ward has the worst of the bargain, 
it must be remembered that compulsory exile ‘from 
England, to which in default of submission the principal 
culprit will be subjected as long as this Parliament lasts, 
is a considerable inconvenience. Mr. Grissell, judging 
from such of his antecedents as are public property, is a 
man of affairs—sometimes of affairs which are rather 
peculiar. He will not be able to conduct these trans- 
actions so easily, even if he conducts them at all, from 
the hospitable shadow of the Haute Ville of Boulogne as 
from his house in London, Exile is supposed to be a 
punishment, even when it is exile from a place of residence 
possessing so few attractions as England does at this 
moment. Moreover, as we have already pointed out, 
it does not appear how the House could have acted 
otherwise. That they were right in imposing such penalties 
as are at their disposal upon Messrs. Ward and Grissell 
there can be no doubt in the minds of any reasonable 
being. The offence committed was a very gross one, and 
one which might, if repeated, have very disastrous effects. 
The favourite term “millions,” usually employed in a 
sufficiently exaggerated manner, is far too limited to 
express the amount of the pecuniary interests which are 
decided yearly in the Committee-rooms of the House of 
Commons. Hundreds, if not thousands of millions, 
would be much nearer the mark. Nor for more than a 
century has there been the slightest suspicion of corrup- 
tion attaching to the gentlemen who compose these 
Committees. In the days of the most open borough- 
mongering there was perhaps not a Member of Parlia- 
ment who would not have kicked downstairs any man 
who had offered him a thousand guineas for his vote and 
interest. But if such proceedings as Mr. Grissell’s were 
passed over with but slight notice or no notice at all, the 
popular confidence in the integrity of Parliament would 
certainly be shaken. There might not be the slightest 
ground for such shaking, but that it would take place 
anybody who knows anything of human nature must feel 
sure. Nor can the excuse that this particular attempt 
was, in popular language, only a “try-on” be accepted. 
The unsatisfactory character of the evidence, both of 
solicitor and client, and the absconding of Mr. Grissell, 
put that matter beyond the reach of doubt. How long 
Mr. Ward may sit in durance vile, how long his principal 
and tempter may hang his harp on the willows of the 
Liane, we do not know. But it is to be hoped that the 
fate of both will deter imitators from following their very 
bad example. There is one moral which, though a 
sufficiently obvious one, is at the same time important 
enough to be worth the drawing. Lord Henry Lennox, 
in his evidence before the Committee, urged that 
poverty is not a disgrace. Lord Henry’s conduct in the 
matter is admitted to have been quite unexceptionable 
throughout, and nothing that we have said or shall say is 
intended in any way to reflect upon his actions or to give 
him the slightest pain. But we may suggest that, although 
poverty is certainly no disgrace, yet that there are cases 
where it is a disqualification. Hitherto the English 
Parliament has been almost exclusively composed of 
three classes—men of considerable wealth, men whose 
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birth and connections make it very improbable that they 
will commit dishonourable acts, and, lastly, a small and 
unfortunately decreasing class of men whose talent, and 
not their wealth or birth, is their recommendation, and 
whose chances in what we may call the profession of 
statesmanship would be irretrievably ruined by the dis- 
covery of any dishonourable act. But, as we all know, a 
party in the country clamours for a change in this. It 
wishes the Parliament of Great Britain to be more 
approximated to those Continental and American Assem- 
blies where the payment of Members enables persons of 
no means to represent constituencies. Now, without 
dwelling on the fact—which certainly is a fact—that 
scandals or rumours of scandal are far more common in 
reference to these Assemblies than to the English Parlia- 
ment, we may point out that it is in the nature of things 
that such should be the case. A poor man dealing with 
very large sums of money, or interests which represent 
very large sums of money, is naturally exposed to tempta- 
tions from which a rich man is free. Rectitude of 
character will of course enable any man to withstand 
such temptations ; and, putting rectitude of character 
aside, the sense that noblesse oblige or the fear of blighting 
and ruining a career may have the same effect. But if 
we had a Parliament filled with needy persons, with little 
to lose in name, character, or prospects, the attempts of 
such persons as Mr. Grissell would be very unlikely to be 
long unsuccessful. Putting moral considerations aside, it 
would simply not pay a Rothschild or a Baring, a Stanley 
or a Howard, a Gladstone or a Canning, to dirty his 
fingers with Mr. Grissell’s money, and the money of his 
likes. But it might pay Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones, who had 
left, or been left, by his trade or profession, and who had 
got into Parliament as an enemy to the publicans, or a 
friend to contagious diseases, to make what he could, and 
then retire into private life with his gains, well or ill- 
gotten. The likelihood of such a thing would be a con- 
summation most devoutly to be deprecated. It may be 
prevented, doubtless, by punishing more or less sternly 
any attempts at corruption, but it can best be rendered 
impossible by maintaining the Constitution of Parliament 
as it is, or till very lately was. 


AN EGYPTIAN EPISODE. 


HE Réforme of Alexandria, the only independent 
Egyptian newspaper, publishes in its issue of June 

16th some interesting details of the last financial opera- 
tions of the ex-Khedive before his departure, which M. 
Adolph Ebeling has made the basis of a lively article in 
the Deutsches Montags Blatt. The facts divulged may 
be taken as correct, as the Alexandrian journal has 
repeatedly, but in vain, challenged the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to deny or disprove the accuracy of its statements. 
Shortly before his departure Ismail raised a loan of some 
eight hundred thousand pounds sterling among Alexan- 
drian financiers to meet the payment of the March 
coupon. Nearly a million sterling to be found by hook 
or by crook to appease the insatiable maw of his wily 
Levantine creditors! But how? The taxes for the 
whole year 1879 had been anticipatorily raised by the 
end of February. No amount of bastinadoing could 
extract more money from the unfortunate Fellah. There 
still remained the harvest, which was exceptionally good, 
and at all events seemed to exempt the unfortunate 
down-trodden, poor and patient agricultural labourers and 
their wives and families from starvation. On the durrah, 
barley and corn Ismail fastened his greedy eyes, and 
conceived and executed the following diabolical scheme : 
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He issued a decree, strictly carried out by 
Governors of the various provinces, forbidding the sale 
of corn of any kind except to the Government, The 
Government. ostensibly bought up all the harvest, and 
gave the unfortunate grower dons of fifty piastres for the 
ardeb (the market price being ninety to a hundred 
piastres) ; but even that wretched half of the value of 
his goods the Egyptian peasant was robbed of, for the 
Government I O U is so much waste paper; not a 
donkey-boy in Cairo would give a para for it. Having 
collected, or rather robbed, the population of about 
809,000 ardebs of corn, which they disposed of for 
about an equal number of pounds sterling, the Govern- 
ment were enabled to satisfy the claims of the bankers, 
who had already laid hands on four Viceregal steamers, 
notably the luxurious yacht Marusa, in which Ismail 
departed for Naples. The transaction is all the more 
reprehensible, when it is remembered that the Khedive 
has large sums—some say six millions sterling—lodged 
in London banks and elsewhere. The same paper from 
which we take this statement also vouches for the follow- 
ing illustration of Ismail’s wicked ways :—A week before 
his deposition he endeavoured to raise some six hundred 
thousand pounds on the diamonds of his second wife. 
The negotiations collapsed owing, it is said, to the mutual 
suspicion of the parties concerned, or, more definitely, 
because the accommodating financiers doubted the 
genuineness of some of the stones offered as security. 
That is, indeed, as Mrs. Malaprop would say, an allegory 
on the banks of the Nile, with a vengeance. 


SIR F. HALLIDAY AND MR. TAYLER. 
HE papers referring to Mr. Tayler’s petition, or 
rather Sir F. Halliday’s reply to it, with appen- 
dices, have at last appeared. We must at once, and 
unhesitatingly, admit that Sir F. Halliday makes out an 
excellent case against Mr. Tayler, and, on the whole, 
justifies the course he pursued against him twenty years 
ago. From this memorandum, supported as it is by a 
numbers of letters and documents from various eminent 
civil servants of the Crown, it would certainly appear that 
Mr. Tayler had been most indiscreet and injudicious 
during his tenure of office as Commissioner of Patna. 
Three distinct charges are, we think, sufficiently made 
out against him, any one of which would have justified 
his removal. The first is, that in collecting subscriptions 
for a pet scheme of his own, the Patna Industrial Institu- 
tion, he used his influence as chief officer of the province 
to extort from native zemindars and other gentlemen 
much larger sums than they would have given voluntarily. 
There can be no doubt of the matter in the mind of any 
impartial person who reads the documents in question. 
We will only make one quotation—from a letter from the 
Rajah of Durbunga, who, it appears, first promised 10,000 
rupees towards Mr. Tayler’s scheme, and then, after a 
conversation his agent had with Mr. Tayler, increased his 
offer to 30,000. In reply to a letter from the latter, 
asking, in compliance with Mr. Halliday’s orders, whether 
the subscription was a voluntary one, he says :— 


“ As you direct me to state the truth without concealment 
or hesitation, I proceed to say that when I heard of the com- 
mencement of the institution I willingly desired to subscribe 
up to 10,000 rupees. But afterwards, when I showed a wil- 
lingness to give a further sum by ass t on certain col- 
lections, it was in this belief—that if I only gave 10,000 ## 
would cause dissatisfaction to the Government and its officers; 
but now that I have been made aware by the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s notification that this assessment is not by the 

leasure of the Government, and that neither by giving less 
F shall incur its displeasure, nor by giving more its peculiar 
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i i i the behests of the Govern- 
~~ ree eines only to the extent of my 
means and resources.” 

This important letter was clearly wilfully suppressed 
by Mr. Tayler, who has never given any satisfactory 
reason for its suppression ; and it should be noted that 
the case is a particularly flagrant one, as the Rajah in 
question was notoriously badly off, and was, at the very 
time he promised this large subscription, soliciting Mr. 
Tayler to help him to obtain the loan of a lac of rupees. 

The second charge is still more serious. It is that, 
under the influence of a panic, Mr. Tayler ordered a 
number of mofussil stations to be abandoned, and the 
civil and military officers to retire to Dinapore. ‘The 
panic proved to be totally unfounded, and in one case 
the jail and treasury, which latter contained a very large 
sum, was held by friendly native officials, whom the 
English had deserted, by Mr. Tayler’s orders, in their 
time of need. 

The third charge, the last one of any importance, is 
that Mr. Tayler wilfully kept the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal in ignorance of many important steps he took 
and measures he adopted during the troublous times 
when he was administrator of Patna. It is clear that he 
did so, for he not only admits the charge, but justifies 
his conduct by saying that he was obliged to conceal his 
acts and policy from Mr. Halliday, because the latter 
would have disapproved them and would have endangered 
the safety of the district by injudicious measures. Now, 
we cannot take the same view of this conduct as did the 
Governor-General. It has become clear, as we have in 
our previous articles stated, that Mr. Halliday was grossly 
mistaken in many of his measures, and that in the Patna 
case, and in the arrest of the Wohabees, Mr. Tayler was 
right and the Lieutenant-Governor wrong. But the 
former is none the less to be absolutely condemned, not 
for doing, at an emergency, what he knew his official 
superior would disapprove, but for audaciously declaring, 
after the emergency was past, that he would not obey the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s orders, and for attacking him in 
various ways through the newspapers and in pamphlets. 
Government in India, more than elsewhere, can only be 
carried on by discipline ; and if Mr. Tayler had been a 
military instead of a civil officer, he would simply have 
exposed himself to, and fully deserved, the penalty of 
death. 

It appears, therefore, from the documents now before 
us, that the Government of India was perfectly right in 
removing Mr. Tayler from his post, and that Sir F. 
Halliday had proved that it was impossible to main- 
tain him there. But that is. all that can be said 
in favour of Sir F. Halliday and the Government 
of India, or against Mr. Tayler. It is a monstrous thing 
that the papers from which this information is obtained 
were withheld until now. The Government of India is 
tardily justifying itself, but so tardily that it has allowed 
judgment to go against it by default. From beginning 
to end the treatment Mr. Tayler received was puerile 
in the extreme. The proper course was, clearly, to 
remove him to another post, another presidency if 
possible, on the very first case of wilful disobedience and 
concealment. He charged Sir Frederick (then Mr.) Hal- 
liday with personal animosity to himself; he ought there- 
fore to have been sent to a province where neither he nor 
his officers had anything to do with him. Had this been 
done, Mr. Tayler would have had no reason to complain. 
If in his new post he had earned the confidence of his 
new superiors, everything would have gone well ; if not, 
even his friends would have been satisfied that the fault 
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did not lay with these superiors, but with Mr. Tayler him- 
self. But instead of this, Mr. Halliday argued with him, — 
reproved him, interfered with him,and set a number ofsub- _ 
ordinate judges to report on him ; finally, by the order of | 
the Government of India, removing him to a post with 
400 rupees per month less salary. Mr. Halliday says this 
was treating him with greatleniency. So it was; but the 
leniency was a mistaken one. ‘These proceedings of the 
Lieutendnt-Governor of Bengal were, throughout, 
characterised by indecision and pettiness. Mr. Tayler 
was worried, bothered, and at last fined 400 rupees per 
month ; he ought either to have been simply transferred 
and not punished at all, or at once removed. And during 
the period when the newspapers were filled with his com- 
plaints and accusations against Mr. Halliday, nothing 
more was done than to expostulate and try and hush the 
matter up. The letter of Mr. Samuells, who succeeded 
Mr. Tayler as Commissioner at Patna, which is the last 
appendix to Sir F. Halliday’s memorandum, breathes 
throughout a stroag feeling of animosity against Mr. 
Tayler, and the language of the two last paragraphs is 
totally unworthy of any official document. If, therefore, 
Mr. Tayler’s case has acquired an importance beyond its 
deserts, if there prevails even among the well-informed 
portion of the public a mistaken opinion as to his 
grievances, and if an injustice has been done to the 
Government of India and to Sir F, Halliday, the latter 
have only themselves to blame. Their utter weakness in 
dealing with the case originally, and their concealment of 
the facts referring to it until these facts were forced from 
them, go far to justify the strictures which have been 
published in our own and other journals. 


We have received the following memorandum from 
Mr. Tayler :— 

As the minute written by Sir Frederick Halliday, com- 
menting upon my petition presented to the House of Com- 
mons in February last, may possibly disturb the minds of 
those who have supported my claims to justice, I think 
it right to make it publicly known that I have carefully 
read this document, which, after a delay of twenty days, 
has been made available to the public, and I hereby con- 
fidently pledge myself to answer and refute every dis- 
paraging charge which it contains, and at the same time 
to expose the marvellous inaccuracy of the statements 
so plausibly made. ; 

I trust, therefore, that all who read the document 
in question will suspend their judgment until they 
see and read the answer which I shall at once pre- 
pare. 

I will only add that many of the charges repeated in 
the present minute were refuted by me in a memorial 
which, with the sanction of Sir Stafford Northcote, I laid 
before the Duke of Argyll in 1868, but which, with 
several letters addressed to His Grace, isnow said to be 
missing / 

59, Queen’s Gate, 

12th July, 1879. 


W. TAYLER. 


THE MIDLAND BANK. 


\W* called attention last week to the half-yearly 

report of the Midland Banking Company, and — 
to the strictures of the Zimes on the subject. Since | 
then the general meeting has taken place, and we have © 
the report of its proceedings before us. In order, as it 
appears, to enable the numerous shareholders who live in 
the Midland counties to attend, the meeting was held at 
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Derby. A dividend of seven per cent. was declared by 
the unanimous vote of the persons assembled, and a 
subscription list was opened for those of the share- 
holders who were willing to assist the bank in its present 
difficulties. 

We have purposely not placed this article under the 
usual heading of “Trade and Finance.” We wish to 
appeal not to persons who are familiar with all the 
euphemisms of the money market, but to the more 
numerous body of our readers who, being ignorant of 
the technical expressions used on the Stock Exchange 
and in Lombard Street, gauge “annual reports,” 
‘balance sheets,” and other productions of our numerous 
companies by the ordinary rules of common sense and 
the lights of English grammar. To them, if they examine 
the report of the Midland Banking Company summarised 
in the Zimes of Friday, the 18th July, it may appear 
curious that an “ institution” which is forced either to 
make a call of £5 per share, or to obtain an equivalent 
sum of £75,000 at least by the voluntary contributions 
of its shareholders, should yet divide a sum of £21,000 
among them as net profit. From the annual report it is 
perhaps not very clear that a dead loss of £114,000 has 
been incurred—not, indeed, in the half-year just elapsed, 
but as the result of several years of mismanagement 
which the Directors were careful to explain took place 
before the accession to office of the present General 
Manager, Mr. Fisher. But from the questions addressed 
to the Chairman at the meeting by several energetic and 
persevering shareholders, it became evident that the sum 
of £114,000, euphemistically called ‘‘closed accounts” in 
the balance-sheet, and placed on the credit side, is 
entirely gone, and that provision must be made. to 
replace it. We wish it were equally evident that this 
sum represents the total loss, but from the report of the 
proceedings we gather that a further loss of £440,000 may 
probably be incurred, although there are certain securities 
in hand to cover this. Assuming, then, that £114,000 
is really the beginning and the end of the Bank’s losses, 
every man not tainted with financial notions would 
surely conclude that the gross profit of the Bank having 
been £55,000 in the past year, the nett loss was 
£59,000. There would, therefore, not be anything to 
divide, but, on the contrary, £432,887 of current expenses 
and some minor amounts to cover in addition to the 
£59,000 above mentioned. Under such circumstances, 


no privaté banker would of course think of withdrawing - 


from the business no less than 7 per cent. of the capital 
invested. On the contrary, far from flattering himself 
that he had made a profit, he would acknowledge an 
enormous loss—no less, in fact, than one-third of his 
capital. Companies, however, as it appears, act other- 
wise. It is true that the Directors admitted the loss of 
£114,000 (after some little questioning), but yet they 
divided a profit. It is true that they declared that they 
must either make a call or obtain £75,000 by voluntary 
subscriptions, but they allowed the shareholders to walk 
away with £21,000 of the Bank’s money, which was not 
profit at all, but paid out of the already weakened capital. 
It is true that they admitted that the Bank had been 
grossly mismanaged in past years—that is, that they, or 
their predecessors, had not done their duty—but the 
retiring directors and auditors were re-elected. In short, 
they and the meeting acted throughout in a manner 
which, as we said at first, may be consistent with modern 
and technical ideas of finance, but is thoroughly re- 
pugnant to all rules of common-sense, if not of honesty. 

Next comes the question as to the present practice of 
the Bank. It has, as the directors assert in the report, 
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no less than forty-two branches, of which, however, only 
thirty-five are given in the list appended. We will, for a 
moment, assume that the latter figure is the correct one. 
To carry on the necessary business in these thirty-five 
branches, the Bank has now confessedly a paid-up 
capital of £186,000 only, but liabilities to the extent of 
about £1,300,000, Its liabilities, therefore, are nearly 
seven times as great as its capital. This, in itself, would 
be no serious element of danger if four-fifths of the 
advances made are really, as Mr, Fisher declared, com- 
pletely covered, But if analysed, even these figures are 
not reassuring. Assuming that four-fifths of the Bank 
advances are completely covered, we find that of 
the £ 1,240,997 advanced to customers in one way or 
another, nearly one million is recoverable at short notice. 
Add to this the cash on hand or at call, and we have 
41,175,000 to meet £1,317,917 of liabilities—for we 
cannot assume that the premises and real property which 
figure for no less than £109,000 would be immediately 
realisable. And further, to meet a run on the bank, 
which might take place at any day, at one or all of no 
less than thirty-five branches, there is only £175,000. 
In other words, if cheques amounting to only £4300 
were presented in one day at each branch, the Bank 
would have to realise its securities at a moment’s notice. 

We are at a loss to understand how, from the figures 
above stated, the shareholders could have formed so san- 
guine a viewof the future as that expressed on Friday week. 
To an outsider, it would appear that £100,000 was a very 
insufficient estimate of the sum required to strengthen the 
Bank. But outsiders, of course, know nothing of busi- 
ness. This we are quite willing to admit, but on the 
other hand, outsiders will, as they confessedly know 
nothing of business on the principles of the Board of the 
Midland Banking Company, probably hasten to get rid 
of their shares in the concern, and not buy other Bank 
shares in a hurry. 


THE LATTER LAW. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THROUGH THE AGES,” 
L. 

Wuewn, school’d to resignation, I had ceased 

To yearn for my lost Eden ; when I knew 

No loving Spirit brooded in the blue, 
And none should see His coming in the East, 
I looked for comfort in my creed ; I sought 

To draw all nature nearer, to replace © 

The sweet old myths, the tenderness, the grace 
Of God’s dead world of faith and reverent thought. 


Oh, joy! I found the stern new Law reveal 
Romance more rare than Poesy creates : 
Your blood, it said, is kindred with the sap 
Which throbs within the cedar, and mayhap 
In some dim wise the tree reciprocates, 
Even as a Dryad, all the love you feel ! 


Il, 


You and the great glad Earth are kith and kin. 
There is one base, one scheme of life, one hope 
On that and this side of the microscope. 

All things, now wholes, have parts of many been, 

And all shall be. A disk of Homer's blood 
May redden a daisy on, an English lawn, 

And what was Chaucer glimmer in the dawn 

To-morrow o’er the plains where Ilion stood. 


No jot is lost, or scorned, or disallowed ; 
One Law reigns over all. ‘Take you no care, 
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For while all beings change one life endures, 
And a new cycle waits for you and yours 
To melt away, like streaks of morning cloud, 
Into the infinite azure of things that were. 


Ill, 
And soon the selfish clinging unto sense, 
The longing that this Me should never fail, 
Loosed quivering hands, for oh ! of what avail 
Were such survival of intelligence 
If all the great and good of days gone by— 
Plato, Hypatia, Shakespeare—had surceased, 
Had mingled with the cloud, the plant, the beast, 
And God were but a mythos of the sky? 


And when I thought, o’ershadowed with strange awe, 
How Christ was dead—had ceased in utter woe, 
With that great cry “ Forsaken!” on the Crome, 
I felt at first a sense of bitter loss, 
And then grew passive, saying, “ Be it so! 
’Tis one with Christ and Judas. "Tis the Law!” 


Iv. 


But when my child, my one girl-babe lay dead— 
The blossom of me, my dream and my desire— 
And unshed tears burned in my eyes like fire, 

And when my wife subdued her sobs, and said— 

Oh! husband, do not grieve, be comforted, 

She is with Christ /—I laughed in my despair. 
With Christ! Oh! God, and where is Christ, 
and where 

My poor dead babe ? and where the countless dead? 

The great glad Earth—my kin—is glad as though 
No child had ever died ; the heaven of May 

Leans like a laughing face above my grief. 
Is she clean lost for ever? How shall I know? 
Oh! Christ, art Thou still Christ? And shall I 
pray 
For fulness of belief or unbelief? 
WILLIAM CANTON. 


CHARITABLE FUNDS. 


HILE liberal contributions on all sides testify to 

the depth of sympathy in this country for those 

‘who are fighting our battles at the Cape, considerable 
difficulty has arisen in devising the best method of deal. 
ing with them. To give in charity is one thing ; to dis- 
tribute is quite another. With large charities the diffi- 
culty of avoiding scandal is notorious. But even where 
scandal may be avoided it is far from easy to escape 
censure. Philanthropy is better in heart than head ; 
philanthropic schemes are generally better in intention 
than deed ; while philanthropists are too often injudicious 
when they are not positively mischievous. So it happens 
that no societies want more looking after than those 
whose sole object is the distribution of charity. When, 
therefore, it is suggested that a permanent charitable war 
fund should be established to receive all subscriptions 
for the relief of losses incurred by war, we are compelled, 
while admitting the force of the suggestion, to regard it 
with some suspicion. The largest fund we have ex- 
perience of, leaving Greenwich Hospital out of the ques- 
tion, is the Royal Patriotic Fund, subscribed for the relief 
of sufferers by the Crimean War. This splendid charity 
—a fitting monument to the memory of those who fell in 
that disastrous war—has been the means of affording per- 
manent relief to thousands of widows and orphans. But 
splendid as it is, it has been gradually and rapidly wasting 
away ; for partly through mismanagement, partly through 
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want of foresight, its resources have been overstrained, 
and will in all require to be supplemented 
by further liberality on the part of the public. Its opera- 
tions bear witness in no small measure to the visionary 
delusions philanthropy too often indulges in ; while, in a 
very large measure, culpable negli and serious mis- 
management are plainly evident. Yet this fund has a 
great reputation ; and, possibly on the score of age, or, 
perhaps, on the score of its noble and illustrious suppor- 
ters, the Royal Commissioners, is thought by some to be 
a fitting reservoir for the collection and distribution ofall — 
charitable war contributions. No claim, however, would 
less bear investigation. So bad has been its management, 
that, had the Commissioners been blessed with the purse 
of Fortunatus, they could hardly have gone more reck- 
lessly to work. To judge by their own account of their 
own doings, it would seem they have for some years past 
had the idea that they were possessed of inexhaustible 
funds to drawn on. Each year’s amount shows the vain 
effort—no effort at all we should prefer to call it—to 
make income and expenditure meet ; and shows to what 
extent capital has been invariably drawn on to make up 
the deficit. As an instance of the grievous recklessness 
of this conduct, we have only to instance the year before 
last, when the income is shown to have been £32,000, 
and when no less a sum than £36,000 had to be drawn 
from capital to meet the year’s expenditure. 

It may well be asked, what is the cause. of 
these deficits? They are easily accounted for by 
ruinous establishment expenses and grossly extrava- 
gant school charges. Something like £4000 a-year 
is spent on distribution and office expenses, including 
£700 or £800 a-year for the salary of a secre- 
tary, and £300 a-year for the retiring pension of an 
admiral. Thus, no less than £1000 a-year is paid for 
ornament, and to men who, we should imagine, would 
scorn to make such incomes out of charitable funds. As to 
the schools, it appears that 500 children cost as much as 
£16,000 a-year to educate ; to receive, too, an education 
which the paid inspector of the fund cannot avoid re- 
porting to be far below what such a school should give. 
Throughout these schools the management seems to be 
faulty, if not culpably negligent. A farm is kept up at 
an extravagant rate; a dietary is maintained at a rate 
not heard of in or out of Bedlam ; industrial training is 
attempted in a way to defeat its own object; girls are 
trained to be bad servants, and boys are allowed to learn 
without hindrance and to be trained without any definite 
aim in life. In one year, out of 250 boys, it is recorded 
proudly that one boy entered the army as a drummer ; 
as to what became of the rest little is known except 
that their parents came and claimed them. 

All this, it must be remembered—all this wasteful 
extravagance and unskilful training—is carried out at the 
cost of widows and orphans. Hundreds of applicants 
are, at the present time, denied relief, while their refusal 
is due simply to careless and inefficient management. 
Yet this is the society which we are asked to believe is 
best fitted to receive and distribute the subscriptions 
being collected for sufferers by the Zulu war. It should 
be stated that so bad is this Royal Patriotic Fund, that 
a committee has been appointed, privately, to investigate 
and report on its state. It has reported, and in the most 





unfavourable terms. Every effort will, of course, be ; | 


made to stifle the uncomfortable revelations of this com- — 
mittee ; but we have a right to ask for the publication of — 


their report. The public has subscribed to and founded ~ 


the Patriotic Fund, and the public has the right toknow 
how those it has trusted as stewards of its munificence 
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have discharged their stewardship. At the present time 
it is of the utmost importance there should be no attempt 
to veil negligence or screen mismahagement in such a 
Society as the Patriotic Fund. To do so is simply to 
chill the generous instincts of thé public, and seriously 
injure the cause of charity. 


—————— 


HOLIDAY RESORTS. 
IV. 
BRIGHTON.—II. 

T OTWITHSTANDING the very melancholy report 
just submitted to the shareholders of the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway, things at Brighton 
are not quite so bad as théy would seem to be. Next 
week commences the “ Sussex Fortnight,” and visitors are 
flocking to the South Coast in order to be able to attend 
the races in Goodwood Park. Mr. Laing said that “ If 
he were asked when the traffic of the railway would 
increase, he would answer, when summer weather came.” 
And as the Derby was run in a miserably cold day, more 
like December than May, as the numerous events at 
Ascot were decided in deep mud and pouring rain, the 
more sanguine portion of the public, which goes to races 
not to pursue the ugly business of betting, but to enjoy a 
fine breezy day in the country, to see prettily-dressed 
ladies, the gay colours of the jockeys, and the amusing 
excitement of the crowd, is now looking forward to a 
sunny week at Goodwood as a partial compensation. 
Brighton is a convenient place in which to stop during 
the races, not only because it is only thirty miles from 
Chichester, but also because the races at Goodwood are 
followed by those at Lewes and Brighton itself. And of 
course the accommodation afforded there far exceeds 
that which can be supplied by the much smaller towns 
nearer to the Duke of Richmond’s park. Numerous as 
are the Brighton hotels, they are all full or nearly so, and 
visitors who have not engaged rooms beforehand will 
have little chance of obtaining accommodation if they 

postpone their departure till Saturday next. 

Communication with Brighton has of course been 
greatly facilitated, though from the City it has not by any 
means been accelerated, by the opening of the West-end 
route from Victoria. Most of us remember the days, not 
very remote, when it was necessary to charter a cab at 
least an hour before the time fixed for the departure of a 
train in order to have a reasonable chance of getting 
through the inevitable blocks in the City and reaching 
the small and crowded station of London Bridge in time. 
There was then no wide Queen Victoria Street, no 
spacious and airy Thames Embankment. A narrow, 
tortuous course, liable to frequent entire stoppages, had to 
be pursued through the City, or a still more devious one 
by the odoriferous thoroughfares of the Surrey side. 
The only persons who were satisfied with existing 
arrangemeuts were business men engaged in the City, who 
used to rush up at the last moment to occupy the com- 
partments which had been carefully kept for them by a 
guard alive to his own pecuniary interests. But 
now things have much improved. Victoria-is a much 
finer station than the old one, and is easily accessible 
from everywhere. 

The best trains to go down by leave at 1.50 and 4.30 
p.m. ; the former does the journey in about an hour and 
a half, the latter is timed for a quarter of an hour less. A 
special City train leaves London Bridge at five. It con- 
sists of first-class carriages only, and affords a good oppor- 
tunity for a rubber. The rule is, not to begin a fresh one 
after the long Clay ton tunnel (through the South Downs, 
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about five miles from Brighton) has been passed ; but 
trains frequently run into the terminus while their occu- 
pants are still busy playing doubtful cards or blue peters. 
The Company, I believe, exercises a wise toleration in 
such cases, and allows the rubber to be finished while the 
carriages are being shunted. But no fresh deal is, by the 
bye-laws, permitted. 

There are, however, plenty of opportunities at 
Brighton itself of indulging in this pastime, as in many 
others. There are the old original Club, the New 
Brighton Club, and the Brighton Sailing Club. The first 
mentioned is excellent, but now somewhat exclusive, 
ever since certain gambling scandals, which fortunately 
belong to past history. The second has one immense 
advan for “ Saunterer” and other bachelors—that it 
has excellent bedrooms for the use of members, at mode- 
rate rates. Jolliest of all, perhaps, is the Sailing Club, 
established about eight years ago, and now consisting 
upwards of 250 members, with its small but comfortable 
rooms near the new pier. It is not at all necessary, as a 
qualification, that every member should know how to 
sail a boat, The Cockney, ignorant of seamanship, will 
be made as welcome as the old. salt, and will find an 
ample supply of newspapers, good refreshments, and an 
excellent rubber on wet days—ail for an extremely 
moderate entrance fee and subscription. 

But, of course, the Aquarium is one of the chief 
attractions. And deservedly, for so complete.a collection 
of marine animals was never seen before. It was here 
that the octopus family was introduced to the civilised 
world, and here a young sea-lion first saw the light in May, 
1877. ‘There are sterlets from the Volga, of which the 
very name will make the epicure’s mouth water, and 
mud-fish from the Gambia. There are electric-eels 
from the Amazon in the West, and telescope-fish from 
the Hoangho in the East. Tortoises, terapins, and turtle 
wander about at their own sweet will; one of their class 
weighs a hundredweight. But indigenous fish are not 
neglected. There are shoals of herring and mackerel, 
silver whiting, leopard and coal-fish. In the same tank 
with some large cod are some beautiful guillemots or 
diving-birds. Those who are weary of the wonders of 
the deep can make acqaintance with “ Bob,” the Canadian 
bear, and after sunning themselves on the pleasant 
terrace, screened from the wind, cool down again in the 
smoking-room, Telegrams are posted here, as in the 
London clubs, and there is every facility for reading and 
writing. ‘Two bands play at different hours of the day, 
which can thus be spent in the pursuit of knowledge, of 
science, or of mere amusement, the cost of a yearly 


-ticket being the same as at the Crystal Palace—one 


guinea. must I forget to mention that excellent 
refreshments can be obtained at moderate prices. 

If the weather, however, be so fine as to tempt the 
visitor to more distant excursions, Brighton offers great 
resources either to the pedestrian or to the rider. Many 
people imagine that the environs are monotonous and 
ugly. No greater mistake could be made. Of course 
those who are contented to jog up and down the King’s 
Road will see nothing of the beauties which Nature has 
so lavishly bestowed on the South Downs; but if once 





the town is left behind, and the breeze, laden with ozone 


and salt, greets the equestrian as he wends up one of the 
chalky roads leading to the downs, he will be surprised 
and enchanted with the beauty of the scenery. There 
are many magnificent points of view besides the well- 
known Devil's Dyke. From there to Thunder's Barrow 
is a magnificent ride, though perhaps sumewhat steep ir. 
places. Bramber Castle is not only historically interest- 
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views. Through Lord Chichester’s park. is tamer, but 
affords an opportunity for at least one good spin, Horses 
are to be found at Brighton in plenty. Dupont supplies 
anything, from a goat to a hunter and from a dog-cart to 
a drag, at reasonable prices, and shows a confidence in 
his customers’ skill which I hope is not often ill 
requited, 

When the West Pier becomes chilly and _ the 
King’s Road damp, the amusements afforded by 
Brighton are not yet exhausted. There is the theatre, 
where Mrs. Nye Chart does her best to amuse an 
ever-changing audience ; and though the Aquarium 
has not been successful in obtaining a licence for 
stage-plays, the entertainments given there are hardly 
less lively and much shorter. So even if a man be so 
enduring as to want an evening’s amusement after a day 
spent in sailing, riding, and walking, in the sea air, he 
will find everything he requires within a short distance of 
the King’s Road, SAUNTERER. 


SCHOOL BOARD SHUFFLING. 


ECENT denunciations and exposures of School 
Board extravagance have not been altogether 
without effect even upon the high and mighty Board 
itself Indeed it might safely be said that they have pro- 
duced a remarkable, if not an altogether unique, effect. 
They have been the means of bringing about one of the 
most curious and least edifying spectacles ever witnessed 
in connection with the conduct of public affairs—the 
spectacle of a great public Board organising itself into a 
tribunal to sit in judgment upon its own reckless and all- 
round extravagance of administration. For, divested of 
official verbiage, that, under the circumstances of the 
case, is the meaning of the Board’s action in resolving 
itself into a Committee to consider the question of its 
expenditure, with a view to reducing it. But, though 
bending to the storm of public indignation, the Board 
has formally constituted itself such a Committee, it 
evinces a marked, and, to those who read between the 
lines, an amusing reluctance to proceed to business with 
anything like energy or directness. Hitherto its proceed- 
ings have been strictly limited to wranglings upon points 
of form, and its action and bearing generally remind one 
forcibly of the condemned malefactor in the old ballad, 
who 
* Seem’d not in great haste that the show should begin, 
Now fitted the halter, now travers’d the 
And often took leave ; but was loth to depart.” 
That the Board should falter in this manner is rather 
natural than surprising. Boards, no more than indi- 
viduals, like to be their own executioners on the “ happy- 
dispatch ” principle. Moreover, the Board as a body is 
wedded to what is known as the Board Policy—the policy 
of extravagance against which the public voice is raised, 
As a Committee it will rather seek—so far as it seeks to 
do anything at all—to justify that policy than lay bare 
the blots in it. We venture to predict, however, that the 
practical result of the proceedings of this particular Com- 
mittee will be—talk ; and not much even of that. The 
summer vacation is at hand, and will extend from the 
6th of August to the 1st of October. By the latter date 
the November election for a new Board will be looming 
large in the near future. The existing Board will then 
be moribund, and will fall back upon the stock plea of 
moribund public bodies, namely, that it is not for them 
to deal with great and root questions, But though the 
nomination of this Committee of Investigation will not 
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lead to anything, and could never have been intended to 
in ann ia Se 


the President and Vice-President of the Education 
Department, to call their attention te the “ alarming and 
extravagant expenditure of the School Board,” the Duke, 
in answering the deputation, referred to the fact that the 
School Board had resolved itself into a Committee to 
inquire into this charge of extravagance, and added, 
“when the Board has reported it will be for us (the 
Education Department) to say what action we think 
it right should be taken in the matter.” As 
against the Education Department, therefore, the 
Committee move has so far been successful. Of 
course, all things are possible, but we have a suspicion 
amounting to a conviction, that if the Education Depart- 
ment delays taking action until the School Board Com- 
mittee reports, it will not take action at all, The public, 
who are the parties most vitally concerned in this matter, 
must not allow themselves to be hoodwinked in this 


manner, and must not be lulled into inaction pending the | 


issuing of a report that in all likelihood will never be 
issued, and which, if issued, would probably be of little or 
no use to them, They must “keep pegging at it,” must 
trust not to the Board but to themselves to find the 
evidence necessary to establish the charge of extravagant 
expenditure. Any mere generalised assertion on that 
head, however emphatically it may be expressed, will not 
be calculated to bring about the desired reform. The 
broad proposition that there has been extravagance, and 
must be retrenchment, should be supported by some 
degree of detailed knowledge of a demonstrable character. 
Nearly every member of the present Board went invo- 
luntarily and distinctly pledged, in general terms, to a 
policy of economy. How those pledges have been re- 
deemed the public know, to their cost. No doubt any 
and every candidate at the forthcoming election, if put 
to the question, will be perfectly ready to give similar 
pledges. But, election pledges of this general character 
are worse than worthless, They can be construed to 
mean anything, and are a constant source of irritation 
and misunderstanding. When accused of extravagance, 
Board members who have indulged in such pledges 
blandly deny the charge. Large the Board’s expendi- 
ture has certainly been they freely admit, but extravagant 
—never! Perish the thought! How, or where, was the 
expenditure extravagant, they are wont to ask, and until 
very recently the question was generally a poser for the 
uninitiated, Of late, however, the outer public has been 
furnished with at least two cases in point that serve as 
answers to the once triumphant question. The first has 
been supplied by the Board itself in the shape of the 
Shaftesbury Training Ship scandal. The expenditure 
over the equipment of that ship, and the style of the 
equipment itself were so outrageously extravagant, that 
the School Board as a whole was constrained—though it 
was careful to do its spiriting gently—to censure the 
proceedings of the sub-committee of its own body which 
had been entrusted with this special work of expendi- 
ture. The second case is afforded by the action of the 
Education Department. A little time before the Board 
hit upon the happy expedient of constituting itself a com- 
mittee of inquiry, the Department gave it notice that it 
would not in future sanction the erection of any school 
in which the cost. per child’s place, for building and 
furnishing, was more than £10. The Department had 
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had been grossly extravagant under the head of school 
building, seeing that its school places cost about £14 
each, irrespective of the cost of site. As might have 
been expected, the Board fervently protested that the 
thing required at their hands was an impossibility, that 
school places could not be provided at £ro per head, 
and that their previous rate of building expenditure was 
the most economical that could be devised. ‘But the 
Education Department sticks to its text with the result 
that when the deputation previously spoken of waited 
upon its President, he was in a position to announce 
“that the Board had agreed that the cost of building 
should be limited to £10 per head.” The public have 
reason to be grateful to the Education Department for 
having enforced this reform even at this late period. 
None the less it is, to say the least of it, a pity that they 
did not act soon enough to save the ratepayers the three- 
quarters of a million or more of excess expenditure upon 
the school places previously provided by the Board. 

The above are now tolerably well-known illustrations 
of School Board extravagance, but the administrative 
system of the Board involves a number of other extra- 
vagances that are among the things mof generally known. 
Of some of these we may have something to say later. 
Meanwhile, it may be well to point out that by Act of 
Parliament the School Board accounts are accessible to 
any ratepayer. The vestries, instead of passing general 
resolutions against extravagance, when called upon to 
pay School Board precepts, should appoint committees to 
overhaul the detailed accounts of School Board expendi- 
ture. Vestrymen, if they.understand accounts, would 
be very fitting persons for that purpose. They should 
know something of how Board outlay is managed. If the 
School Board returned the Compliment, and appointed a 
committee to investigate the accounts of the vestries, so 
much the better for ratepayers. If the Boards fell out, 
the public would come by lessened rates. If the vestries 
do not go to work in this. manner the ratepayers should. 
Before the next election ratepayers should be in a posi- 
tion to ask School Board candidates, not merely whether 
they are in favour of a general policy of economy, but 
whether they are in favour of the abolition of this or 
reduction of that specific item of present expenditure. 


GOD THE KNOWN AND GOD THE 
UNKNOWN.—VIIL 


By SAMUEL BUTLER, 


GOD THE UNKNOWN.—Conclusion. 


HE reader will already have felt that the panzoistic 
conception of God—the conception, that is to 

say, of God as comprising all living units in His own 
single person—does not help us to understand the origin 
of matter, nor yet that of the primordial cell which 
has unfolded itself into the present life of the world. 
How was the world rendered fit for the habitation 
of the first germ of Life? How came it to have air 
and water, without which nothing that we know of as 
living can exist ? Was the world fashioned, and furnished 
with aqueous and atmospheric adjuncts, with a view to 
the requirements of the infant monad, and to his due 
development? If so we have evidence of design, and 
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the best and most ample means for forming a judgment 
upon this point.. That it had gone catefully into the 
matter before putting its foot down was not to be doubted. _ 
Its estimate was sure to be a practical, and was probably 
a liberal one ; and, taking this to be the case; the Board 
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Wevereaniges and if so there must be some far 
vaster Person who looms out behind our God, and who 
‘stands in the same relation to him as he to us. And 
behind this vaster and more unknown God there may be 
yet another, and another, and another. 

It is vertain’ that Life did not make the world with a 
view to its own future requirements. For the world was 
at one time red-hot, and there can have been no living 
being upon it. Nor is it conceivable that matter in which 
there was no life—inasmuch as it was infinitely hotter 
than the hottest infusion which any living germ can sup- 
port—could gradually come to be alive ‘without impreg- 
nation from a living parent. All living things that we 
know of have come from other living things with bodies 
and souls, whose existence can be satisfactorily established 
in spite of their being often too small for our detection. 
Since, then, the world was once without life, and since no 
analogy points in the direction of thinking that life can 
spring up spontaneously, we are driven to suppose that 
it was introduced into this world from some source 
extraneous to it altogether, and if so we find oursélvés 
irresistibly drawn to the inquiry whether the source of 
the life that is in the world—the impregnator of this 
earth—may not also have prepared the earth for the 
reception of his offspring, as a hen makes an egg-shell, or 
a peach a stone, for the protection of the germ within it? 
Not only are we drawn to the inquiry, but we are drawn 
also to ‘the answer that the earth was so ‘prepared 
designedly by a Person with body and soul who knew 
beforehand the kind of thing he required, and who took 
the necessary steps to bring it about. 

If this is so we are members indeed of the God of 
this world, but we are not his children ; we are children 
of the unknown and vaster God who called him into 
existence ; and this in a far more literal sense than we 
have been in the habit of realising to ourselves. For it 
may be doubted whether the monads are not as truly 
seminal in character as the procreative matter?from which 
all animals spring. 

It must be remembered that if there is any truth in the 
view put forward in “ Life and Habit,” and in “ Evolution 
Old and New” (and I have met with no serious attempt 
to upset the line of argument taken in these books), 
then no complex animal or plant can reach its full 
development without having already gone through the 
stages of that development on an infinite number of past 
occasions. An egg makes itself into a hen because it 
knows the way to do so, having already made itself into 
a hen millions and millions of times over ; the ease and 
unconsciousness with which it grows being in themselves 
sufficient demonstration of this fact. At each stage in 
its growth the chicken is reminded, by a return of the 
associated ideas, of the next step that it should take, and 
it accordingly takes it. 

But if this is so, and if also the congeries of all the 
living forms in the world must be regarded as a single 
person, throughout their long growth from the primordial 
cell onwards to the present day, then, by parity of 
reasoning, the person thus compounded—that is to say, 
Life, or God—should have already, on an infinite number 
of past occasions, passed through a growth analogous to 
that which we find he has taken upon this earth, and the 
development of each class of life, with its culmination in 
the vertebrate animals and in man, should be due 4% recol- 
lection by God of his having passed through the same stages, 
or there and thereabouts in worlds and universes, which 
“we know of from personal recollection, as evidenced in 
the growth and structure of our bodies, but concerning 
which we have no other knowledge whatsoever. 
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So small a space remains to me that I cannot pursue 
farther the reflections which suggest themselves ; I hope, 
however, to do so ere long in another shape. A few 
concluding considerations are here alone possible. _ 

We know of three great concentric phases of life, and 
we have the strongest reason to suspect a fourth. If 
there are so many there are very likely more, but we do 
not know whether there are or not. The innermost 
sphere of life we know of is that of our own cells. These 
people live in a world of their own, knowing nothing of 
us, nor being known by ourselves until very recently. 
Yet they can be seen under a microscope ; they can be 
taken out of us, and may then be watched going here 
and there in perturbation of mind, endeavouring to find 
something in their new environment that will suit them, 
and then dying on finding how hopelessly different it is 
from any to which they have been accustomed. They 
live in us, and make us up into the single person which 
we conceive ourselves to form ; we are to them a world 
comprising an organic and an inorganic kingdom, of 
which they consider themselves to be the organic, and 
whatever is not very like themselves to be the inorganic. 
Whether they are composed of subordinate personalities 
or not we do not know, but we have no reason to think 
that they are, and if we touch ground, so to speak, with 
life, in the units of which our own bodies are composed, 
it is likely that there is a limit also in an upward direc- 
tion, though we have nothing whatever to guide us as to 
where it is, nor any certainty that there is a limit at all. 

We are ourselves the second concentric sphere of life, 
we being the constituent cells which unite to form the 
body of God. Of the third sphere we know a single 
member only—the God of this world; but we see also 
the stars in heaven, and know their multitude. Analogy 
points irresistibly in the direction of thinking that these 
other worlds are like our own, begodded and full of life ; 
it also bids us believe that the God of this world is 
begotten of one more or less like himself, and that his 
growth has followed the same course as that of all other 
growths we know of. 

If so, he is one of constituent units of an unknown and 
vaster personality who is composed of Gods, as our God 
is composed of all the living forms om earth, and as all 
those living forms are composed of cells. This is the 
Unknown God. Beyond this second God we cannot at 
present go, nor should we wisely wish to do so. It is no 
reproach to a system that it does not profess to give an 
account of the origin of things; the reproach rather 
should lie against a system which professed to explain it, 
for we may be well assured that it would, for the present 
at any rate, be an empty boast. It is enough ifa system 
is true as far as it goes; if it throws new light on old 

problems, and opens up vistas which reveal a hope of 
further addition to our knowledge, and this I believe may 
be fairly claimed for the theory of life put forward in my 
two last books, and for the corollary insisted upon in 
these articles; a corollary which follows logically and 
irresistibly if ‘the position I have taken in “ Life and 
Habit,” and “ Evolution, Old and New,” is admitted. 


Let us imagine that one of the cells of which we are 
composed could attain to a glimmering perception of the 
manner in which he unites with other cells, of whom he 
knows very little, so as to form a greater compound 
person of whom he has hitherto known nothing at all. 
Would he not do well to content himself with the 
mastering of this conception, at any rate for a consider- 
able time? Would it be any just ground of complaint 
against him on the part of his brother cells, that he had 
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failed to explain to them who made the man (or, as he 
would call it, the omnipotent deity) whose existence and 
relations to himself he had just caught sight of? — 

But if he were to argue further on the same lines as 
those on which he had travelled hitherto, and were to 
arrive at the conclusion that there might be other men in 
the world besides the one whom he had just learnt to 
apprehend, it would be still no refutation or just ground 
of complaint against him that he had failed to show the 
manner in which his supposed human race had come 
into existence. 

Here our cell would probably stop. He could hardly 
‘be expected to arrive at the existence of animals and 
plants differing from the human race, and uniting with 
that race to form a single Person or God, in the same 
way as he has himself united with other cells to form 
man. The existence, and much more the roundness of 
the earth itself, would be unknown to him, except by way 
of inference and deduction. The only universe which 
he could at all understand would be the body of the 
man of whom he was a component part. 

How would not such a cell be astounded if all that 
we know ourselves could be suddenly revealed to him! 
so that not only should the vastness of this earth burst 
upon his dazzled vision, but that of the sun and of his 
planets also, and not only these, but the countless other 
suns which we may see by night around us. Yet it is 
probable that an actual is being hidden from us, which 
no less transcends the wildest dream of our theologians 
than the existence of the heavenly bodies transcends ~ 
perception of our own constituent cells. 

SAME OTS 
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IS CANADA 1 LOYAL? 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 

IR,—I take the liberty of drawing your attention to 
an editorial in the Zoronte Globe, a copy of which 
you will find herewith. The editorial purports to be a 
refutation of the conclusion arrived at by a writer in the 
EXAMINER, who asks the question, “Is Canada loyal ?” 
and answers it, as the Globe says, substantially in the 
negative. I also mail you a copy of a pamphlet, entitled 
“The Political Destiny of Canada being determined by 
Its Financial Policy,” in which will be found matter of 
interest tothe money-lenders of your city, as well as 

sufficient replies to the G/obe’s strictures. 

With regard to the question of loyalty. Canada has 
been kept loyal since confederation by squandering 
borrowed money to a ruinous extent in unproductive 
and unnecessary public works, a stroke of policy in 
which the Finance Ministers of both political parties— 
Reform and Conservative-—take great pride. In fact, it 
is made the subject of their most acrimonious conten- 
tions on the hustings and in Parliament, which is the 
most successful in money borrowing, or, in other words, 
which is the most adroit at pulling the wool over the 
eyes of your capitalists and squandering their money; and 
the loyalty cry will be kept up so long as they are able 
to succeed in relieving John Bull of his surplus funds, 
and when this source of supply fails them an irredeem- 
able national paper currency will be made to take its 
place, then direct taxation, and the winding-up will be 
annexation pure and simple ; and I have no hesitation in 
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asserting that it will only be by annexation and the 
assumption of our debt by the United States that any 
hope whatever need be entertained, by the condition of 
the Canadian Government, of ever realising on their 
money investments. 

The Globe quotes from the Examiner as follows :-— 
“Capital gravitates steadily towards the United States.” 
And the Editor then asks ;-—‘‘What can be said of a 
writer who makes statements so exactly the opposite of 
truth? Canada has suffered as all the world has from 
the dull times prevalent since 1876, but she has not 
suffered so long nor so severely as the States have.” 

Here, Sir, you have a fair specimen of the intelligence 
that instructs and leads the great Reform Party of 
Canada, who take every dictum emanating from that 
source as positive and indisputable verity. The Editor 
might as rationally deny his own existence as deny that 
“ capital gravitates to the United States,” or assert that 
*¢ Canada has not suffered so long nor so severely as the 
States have.” Can it be possible the Editor is serious in 
this publication of his ignorance of the history of the 
times. He gives us emphatically to understand that he is 
ignorant of the facts which are patent to all, that the 
United States—after having suffered the loss of 800,000 
of her adult male population, the loss (North and South) 
of 4,000,000,000 of dollars in money, and the destraction 
of a vast amount of property, in an intestine war of some 
four years’ duration—have made good the whole, and 
annihilated their effects; that they have increased the 
agricultural and other industries of the country to 
such an extent that their exports exceeded their 
imports by 779,970,212 dollars in the five years 
ending the 30th November, and in the four succeeding 
months ending the 31st of March last 114,694,000 
dols.; making in all 894,665,212 dols., a state of profit- 
able trade, arising solely from their industries, un- 
paralleled in the commercial history of any other 
country ; that they have built up manufacturing industries 
capable of supplying their own people, and placing them 
in a position to compete with the most advanced manu- 
facturing nations in the markets of the world ; that they 
have restored their paper currency (which was a drug 
amongst themselves but a few years ago, at a hundred 
and fifty per cent. discount) to par with gold, and their 
Six per Cent. bonds (which they were forced to sacrifice at 
one-half their fair value) are now reduced to Four per 
Cents., at which rate they are sought after by their own 
and foreign investors ; that they have reduced their war 
debt by many hundreds of millions of dollars, and have 
purchased back all but about two hundred millions of 
dollars-worth of their bonds held abroad ; that they have 
established specie payments, and have cash in the 


Treasury amounting to 420,787,458 dols., and all this too. 


at a time when the industries of Canada and all other 
commercial countries have remained in a state of utter 
prostration, and bankruptcy has been the order of the 
day, and now, in the face of all this, the Globe has the 
temerity to contradict the assertion of the writer in the 
EXAMINER that “ capital gravitates steadily to the United 
States.” 

Common-sense, without the assistance of the political 
essayist, will be sufficient to force the conviction that it 
will require but a comparatively few years of the excess 
of exports, shown by the Trade Returns of the United 
States, to drain the money marts of Europe of the cur- 
rent coin, and make the States the money centre of the 
world ! 

To speak of Canada, with its 1695 bankeuptcies in a 
single year—nearly double pro rata to population of those 
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‘imports over exports, with nothing to show for that huge 


amount—as “not suffering so long or so severely as the 
States have,” as the Globe asserts, is simply the height 
absurdity.—Your obedient servant, ” sd 
Montreal, Canada, A British IMMIGRANT, 
June 28th, 1879. 


SOUTH LONDON FREE EXHIBITION OF. 
PICTURES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 
oe Free Exhibition of Pictures, Drawings, 
Photographs, &c., will be open from August 11th 
until the end of September, in the rooms of the Working 
Men's College and Free Library, 143, Upper Kennington 
Lane. The Secretary of the College will be glad to 
receive offers of works of art on loan, in addition to the 
large number already offered by the following :—Thomas 
Woolner, Esq., R.A. (who sends some very valuable 
works, including several Turners); Sir C. W. Dilke, 
Bart., M.P.; Hamilton Aidé, Esq.; Herbert Baker, Esq.; 
Percival: Ball, Esq.; Wyke Bayliss, Esq.; Mdme. de Ber- 
nin (of Paris) ; S. W. Bourne, Esq.; P. A. Taylor, Esq.; 
the Rev. E. M. Geldart ; C H. Martin, Esq.; E. Oakley 
Newman, Esq.; F. Pollock, Esq.; Mrs. Rossiter ; Miss 
A. Swanwick. Donations of money towards the expenses 
are also especially desirable. South London is quite 
destitute of any museum or art gallery, and it is believed 
that the inhabitants of the poor and crowded neighbour- 
hood of Lambeth will value such a collection as is being 
made.—I am, &c., WiLuiaM Rossiter, Hon. Sec. 
Working Men's College, 
143, Upper Kennington Lane, 
July 24th, 1879. 
[ We shall be happy to receive any donations for this object, 
and to transmit them to Mr. Rossiter.) 
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TRADE AND. FINANCE. 


—<— 

ENGLISH RAILWAYS. 
DEPRECIATION in the price of English railway 
stocks, altogether unwarranted by the position of 
the companies, has been a not unnatural effect of the 
inclement weather and of the declaration of some 
diminished dividends by the companies which make up 
their accounts most promptly. Inasmuch as two of these 
are companies which derived special benefit from the 
Exhibition traffic last year, there was not only the ‘pros- 
pect, but the practical certainty, that a considerable reduc- 
tion in dividend would be necessary. Holders of the 
Stock must have been prepared for this, unless they were 
altogether reckless ; and we do not doubt that the great 
majority of those are as content with the return made 
to them this summer as they expected to be. The 
dividend of the Sheffield Company is much more un- 
satisfactory, inasmach as it was hoped that a saving in 
expense might have neutralised to a large extent the actual 
decrease in gross earnings. But it must be remembered 
that the working of the Sheffield line, as well as of the 
South-Eastern, leaves a great deal to be desired, and it 
would be rash to take the result achieved by this Com- 
pany as a forecast of what has been done by the first- 
rate mineral lines. The Great Eastern directors have per- 
haps offended some of those impetuous shareholders who 
swish suddenly to convert one of the worst managed and dul- 
lest lines in the world into a lively and prosperous property. 
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as a paying line. On the whole, both in this case and in 
the others where the result of the half-year’s working has 
been made known, it appears that directors are exercising 


a most cautious policy in view of hard times coming. It. 


does not follow that because they are aware of what may 
be expected their prospects are therefore to be deemed 
gloomy, but rather the reverse. There is an obvious dispo- 
sition to discount future bad traffics, and not to distribute 
one farthing more than the circumstances warrant; but the 
existence of such a determination, instead of frightening 
shareholders, would, if they were wise, induce them rather 
to hold on to their property than throw it upon a flat 
market at a time when things look particularly gloomy. 





Tue Agence Havas has been bought by a com- 
pany for 8,500,000 francs. The company will 
commence operations on the 1st of August. The 
chairman of the Board of Directors will be M. 
Emile de Girardin, and the board is composed of mem- 
bers representing the French Press, Parisian and 
provincial—among others the editors of the Zemps, the 
Sitde, the Gasette de France, the Figaro, and the 
XIX* Sitcl. M. Lebey remains acting manager. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


—a 
THE OLYMPIC. 

T a moment when the English theatre has, as it 
appears to us, reached its flood-tide of vulgarity and 
prostitution, it is amusing to hear a manager like Mr. 
Hare, of the Court Theatre, talk boldly, as he talked at 
his benefit last Saturday, of the glories of the drama and 
of the “ noble art” of acting. It seems to us that the 
art of which Mr. Hare spoke is just now about as 
interesting to the enlightened mind as that other “ noble 
art” of pugilism, once so popular with the higher 
classes. True, there is, at the Court Theatre 
and at the other little house near the Tottenham 
Court Road, a certain standard of excellence, which 
is thoroughly respectable and praiseworthy. Plays 
of the teacup-and-saucer school are produced with 
charming finish, and French pics de salon are reproduced 
with a finesse worthy of their Paris origin. But even at 
these theatres, which represent our highest point of 
theatrical culture, and where the acting, so far as it goes, 
is very pretty and very good, nothing is ever attempted 
which is likely to awaken literary interest in the theatre, 
or which is in any way to be classed as high histrionic art 
or good dramatic literature. And if we turn else- 
where what a sorry spectacle meets our eyes! An inun- 
dation of the gutter, setting southward from the Grecian 
Theatre in the City Road and northward from the Victoria 
Theatre in the New Cut, is flooding nearly every one of 
our large West-end places of amusement. At the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre the adaptation of Zola’s “ L’Assommoir,” 
under the title of “ Drink,” is drawing crowded houses— 
thanks chiefly to the marvellous acting of Mr. Charles 
Warner, who enacts a repulsive part with all the splendour 
and the insight of genius. At the Adelphi an adapta- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott’s “Kenilworth,” poorly 
written and badly acted, is closing drearily the dreary 
season which began with another transpontine /asv, 
“The Crimson Cross.” At the Duke’s, in Holborn, a 
phenomenal concoction called “New Babylon,” which 
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seems like the nightmare of a street Arab, whose ‘notions 
of art are framed from cuts in the Ji/ustrated Police 
News, is fascinating the wielders of crutch and toothpick, 
its chief attraction, we are informed, being the fact that 
the occupants of the stalls are allowed to “go behind” 
during the performance, and form part of the “crowd” 
on the stage during a leading scene. Had the wave of 
filth and folly stopped at the Duke’s, which is after all a 
nondescript house of entertainment, there might have 
been a little hope. But it has now reached the Strand, 
and last Monday night it rose to the roof of the Olympic 
Theatre. With the aid of the same ingenious young 
gentleman who furnished the nightmare to the Duke’s, 
the Olympic management produced a thing—it would be 
pure sarcasm to call it a play—entitled “‘ The Worship of 
Bacchus,” which would a few years ago, we have no 
hesitation in saying, have been hissed off the stage. As 
a matter of fact, it is neither better nor worse than the 
pieces produced every week at the Victoria Theatre for 
the delectation of the costermonger ciass. It has no 
plot to speak of, no real raison d’ére, itis put together 
without skill, and written in New Cut English ; but there 
is no absence of the clap-trap which is so well appre- 
ciated in transpontine and suburban districts. The 
brilliant jokes it contains—such as that spoken by a little 
girl, who, when the low comedian says he is her uncle, 
asks, “ Are you the uncle who has got my mamma’s silver 
teapot ?”—would go straight to the heart of playgoers 
from the City Road and Marylebone. 

The authors of “ The Worship of Bacchus” call their 
piece a ‘new moral play of English domestic interest.” 
It may or may not be a moral play; but there is at least 
one moral to be drawn from it—that, unless the public 
itself takes action and openly resents the influx of such 
productions into West-end theatres, the English drama 
will be so degraded and bespattered that all hope of its 
resuscitation must be abandoned for ever. On the first 
night of representation this particular play was actually 
tolerated! Jests of remote transpontine antiquity were 
laughed at uproariously, and situations which have done 
duty over the water for centuries were received with the 
thrill of novelty. A great scene of the play was the 
exterior and interior of a real public-house, with real 
barmaid and potboy, and real ragamuffins loafing at the 
counter. Another great scene was the El Dorado Res- 
taurant, with another real barmaid. Beyond this there 
was scarcely any attempt at verisimilitude, either in the 
dialogue or the acting. The characters had come 
straight out of Reynolds’ Miscellany and the London 
Reader, the villain going about with forged bank-notes 
concealed in his walking-stick, the wicked publican neg- 
lecting his bar to make infamous overtures to the 
wife of one of his customers, the drunken husband rush- 
ing aimlessly hither and thither, the neglected wife ever 
ready at the last moment to rush in, form part of “a 
picture,” and bring down the curtain. As we said, such 
a play might well delight errand-boys after office-hours, 
and costermongers on Saturday night (few of whom 
might object, by the way, to the spelling of the pro- 
gramme, where one of the acts is headed “ Behind the 
Vail”) but surely it is high time to protest, when it is 
seriously offered to playgoers at a respectable theatre. 
The case of “ Drink” is scarcely a parallel. That drama, 
though of a far from elevated description, is redeemed 
from nothingness by the great performance of Mr. Warnet. 
So supreme a piece of acting would consecrate the worst 
piece in the world. But the “ Worship of Bacchus ” has 
no redeeming merits, direct or indirect. Not only is 
it a. bad play of the lowest class, but it is acted in the 
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worst and lowest style. Mr. Vernon, whom we have 
seen with pleasure in parts of a different kind, fell to the 
level of his shabby surroundings and acted like a favourite 
of the gods. Poor Miss Moodie, who has real talent, 
floundered through the situations like the usual un- 
aspirated heroine of domestic drama. The whole 
performance was on a base level and degrading to all 
concerned. It will be a long time, we should fancy, 
before the Olympic Theatre recovers the stain of such 
gutter-stuff. 

{In our notice of “Another Drink” last week, by 
error the name of Mr. Clifton, one of the authors of the 
burlesque, was printed “ Austen.”] 


MUSIC. 


— 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
HEN “ Lohengrin” was first produced at Drury 
Lane by Mr. Mapleson it was observed that in 
making the necessary cuts the music of Ortruda had been 
left untouched. This was simply because poor Titiens 
undertook the part, and in thus singing it in its entirety 
she did something for which no previous performance 
of * Lohengrin ” outside Bavaria had afforded a prece- 
dent. But the natural sequence of leaving in the Ortruda 
music was the necessity for eliminating more from the 
other parts. Sir Michael Costa used the pruning knife 
with no sparing hand, and some of the most beautiful 
bits in the opera—especially in Elsa’s share, so that 
réle might not be too heavy for Madame Nilsson—were 
missing in the rendering. ‘This was all very well when 
Titiens was*the Ortruda. Our great lyric artist had it 
in her power to miake acceptable a portion of “ Lohen- 
grin” that is notoriously -ugly and tedious. But now 
that, alas! she is no longer here to exercise over us the 
charm of her voice and art, we should be very glad 
if a rearrangement of the “Lohengrin” cuts could be 
made at Her Majesty’s. By all means let us have as 
much of the revengeful creature as will make logical the 
development of her schemes, but nothing more. 

This alteration was suggested by a performance of 
Wagner’s opera a few nights ago, in which, for the 
second time this season, an Elsa new to London audiences 
claimed attention. Without entering into comparisons 
we may congratulate Mdile. Minnie Hauk on a success 
that her French predecessor in the part was very far from 
attaining. But this is scarcely to be wondered at, In 
studying Elsa Mdlle. Hauk had the benefit of the assis- 
tance of the renowned Hans Richter, and her imperso- 
nation has elicited the highest encomiums from Wagner 
himself. It certainly has the advantage of being dis- 
tinct from any delineation of the character we have ever 
seen ; none the less it is appropriate, sympathetic, and in 
many respects powerful. Originality in an assumption 
like this produces an unusually striking impression, and 
although we gave Mdlle. Minnie Hauk credit for the 
ability to invest all her parts with marked individuality, 
we did not expect her to throw new and really artistic 
points into Elsa. However, she has done so, and with 
an effect that will not speedily be forgotten by the 
delighted and enthusiastic audience before whom she 
sang. Coming after such a totally opposite perfor- 
mance as that of Carmen, Mdlle. Hauk’s latest effcrt 
seemed all the more remarkable, and it was meet that 
she should have an opportunity for the display of versa- 
tility so exceptional. The remaining features of the 
representation do not call for comment, unless we com- 
pare the excellence of Sir Michael Costa’s orchestra with 
the eccentricities of a chorus that sang flat the whole 
evening long. But even had they sung in tune, the 


quality of the worn-out voices they possess is so wretched 
that they could not do whats than inflict torture on 
their hearers. It is high time the ancient tenors in this 
choir, whom Mr. Mapleson has kept longer than is well 
for the prestige of his company, were relegated to some 
other sphere. When, too, is that goose-like swan now in 
use to be replaced by a new and cleaner bird ? 


Roya, ACADEMY ORCHESTRAL CONCERT.—In vocal 
soloists the Academy is just now decidedly weak, 
and especially in the. male department. Miss 
Ada Patterson, Mrs. Mudie-Bolingbroke, and one 
or two others form brilliant exceptions; but they 
have been some time before the public, and there 
seems none to take their place among the new 
girls. With the men itis much worse. There is not 
a decent tenor in the establishment, and it was painful 
to listen to the upper notes of those deputed to do the 
tenor work at the concert. The baritones were slightly 
more promising, but altogether the male prize-winners 
fell considerably short of the standard that should have 
been requisite to entitle them to honours. On the other 
hand, the instrumentalists were of first-class quality, 
Mr. Bampfylde is a pianist of whom we may one day be 
proud, and Miss Maud Willett plays well. Master J. 
Payne, a pupil of M. Sainton, is a violinist of no mean 
ability, though barely in his teens. He executed the 
Audante and “ Rondo Russe” from de Beriot’s B minor 
concerto in good style and was reca'led. The MS. 
compositions performed for the first ume were admi- 
rable specimens of talent in a branch that receives 
exceptional encouragement at the Academy. Mr, 
Wood’s first movement of a symphony gives promise 
of really good things to come; while. Miss Cécile 
Hartog, who is quite a young lady, has produced an 
“ Andante and Gavotte” for orchestra, which is ably 
scored, not unoriginal, and exceedingly melodious. The 
“ Creed” for chorus, soli, and orchestra, by Mr. Ernest 
Ford, proved well written, if brief; and Mr. Myles Foster’s 
song, “The Mother’s Grave,” pleased, though rather too 
slight for orchestral accompaniment. Mr. Walter Mac- 
farren conducted, and after the performance the 
Duchess of Edinburgh distributed the prizes. 

ITALIAN CHARITY ENTERTAINMENT.—A large audience 
filled Covent Garden on Wednesday night to witness a 
mixed operatic entertainment given in aid of the sufferers 
by the inundations in Italy, The programme consisted of 
scenes from some half-dozen favourite operas, in which 
the chief artists of Mr. Gye’s company gratuitously took 
part, under the direction of Signori Vianesi and 
Bevignani. Conspicuous by her absence was Madame 
Adelina Patti, who excused herself for not appearing on 
the ground that she already has to sing in opera three 
times this week. That it would have hurt her to sing 
one song we can scarcely think, and it is probable that 
her non-appearance has done her considerably more 
harm. However, Madame Patti’s name shone in the 
bills as the composer of a piece for orchestra and mili- 
tary band, entitled “ Fior di Primavera,” which turned 
out to be a very ordinary specimen of plagiarism in 
waltz measure. The performance of this gave the 
Italians—who were of course present in strong force— 
their opportunity. Complete silence followed its con- 
clusion, and then some one attempted to clap. Imme- 
diately there burst forth a storm of hisses such as we 
have seldom heard inside Covent Garden, and some 
time elapsed ere this emphatic expression of disapproba- 
tion at the diva’s neglect cooled down. With this excep- 
tion the affair passed off admirably, and resulted, we 
understand, in a great pecuniary success. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


—_———— 
PUBLIC ADDRESSES.* 


HE contents of this volume—for Mr. Rogers’ con- 
tributions to it deserve no particular attention— 
consist of thirty-three speeches of Mr. Bright’s, ranging 
in date from the spring of 1863 to that of the present 
year. The term “addresses” appears to have been 
used with the purpose of indicating that all the speeches 
are extra-Parliamentary. As most people know and 
regret, the sixteen years covered by this volume have not 
been years of unvarying health or vigour with Mr. Bright, 
and nis speech-making energy, both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, has, during the last part of them, been not a little 
abated. As far as his Parliamentary eloquence is con- 
cerned, the debates on the Reform Bill of 1866 will pro- 
bably be the limit assigned by posterity to its highest 
point of flourishing. In the present Parliament, and even 
in a considerable portion of the last, his utterances have 
been comparatively few, and have not often been remark- 
able, individually considered. Something of the same 
character—we are loth to call it decadence—may be 
observed in these extra-Parliamentary addresses. But 
this decadence is, after all, only relative. If this volume 
alone were to go down to posterity, posterity would 
certainly be ignorant of the full range and vigour of Mr. 
Bright’s eloquence. But they would be able to form a 
pretty shrewdidea of the characteristics of that eloquence, 
and would be able to take the merits of the speaker less 
on trust than we are forced to do with Halifax and Boling- 
broke, with Pitt and with Fox. In these thirty-three 
speeches subjects of the most varied character are handled. 
The range is from the American Civil War to the school 
children of the Lancashire Sunday-schools, from the 
Schleswig-Holstein business to the Rochdale Working 
Men’s Club, from the Birmingham Caucus to the Eastern 
policy of the present Government. In the handling of 
these varied topics, though fewer flowers of eloquence 
may be present than in former collections, the special 
virtue of John of Birmingham, as he used to be called 
in the days before Mr. Chamberlain became king, is quite 
sufficiently manifested. Itwould be difficult toexcelthe easy 
nervous vernacular in which these speeches are couched, 
or the occasional felicity of quotation and parallel. Mr. 
Bright’s oratorical qualifications consist, it is true, almost 
wholly in his form. He cannot boast the indefinable 
and wholly illogical force of contagious conviction which 
often carries multitudes away in. company with Mr. 
Gladstone’s most preposterous crochets. He has not 
the exquisite felicity of epithet and repartee which 
distinguishes Lord Beaconsfield above all living orators, 
and probably above most that are dead. His gap- 
toothed and halting arguments contrast most un- 
favourably with the clear sequence of logic which, 
from different sides of politics, Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Lowe are able, when their passions are disengaged, to 
contribute to the discussion of a question. He is not a 
master of amiable common-sense, like Sir Stafford North- 
cote, or of downright honest matter of fact, like Lord 
Hartington or Mr. Forster. Of the lofty and highly. 
coloured rhetoric, which is now out of fashion, and which 
hardly appears save in unreported speeches like those of 
Mr. P. J. Smyth, hehas but little tincture. Even in the mere 
bludgeon work of debate he is often far less effective than 
men of much smaller powers, such, for instance, as Lord 
Cranbrook. But as he does not reach the special heights of 
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these men, so can he in other respects afford to look down 
on them. His clear and limpid English is as rere | 


speaker of the present day. The addresses in the present 
volume which best illustrate this faculty are one delivered 
at Limerick in the period of the Irish Church agitation, 
one quite recently addressed to the Lancashire Sunday- 
school children, and another, also of recent date, pro- 
nounced before the Rochdale Working Men’s Club, 
For its special purpose hardly any one of these three 
could be surpassed. 

No criticism, however, would be complete which, while 
praising the excellencies of the manner of these addresses, 
should omit to notice the defects which they also contain. 
We are, of course, not speaking of disputed political 
points, but of the things which Mr. Bright says in con- 
nection with those points, Our imaginary posterity will 
hardly go far in the book without discovering the orator’s 
grand weaknesses. ‘These are beyond all doubt the use 
of unmeasured language, and the habit of completely 
ignoring the adversary’s point of view. There never pro- 
bably (in proportion to the habits of the time) was sucha 
chartered libertine as Mr. Bright in the use of contro- 
versial terms. As we turn these pages we come across 
the most singular flowers of eloquence addressed to his 
political opponents, and to every thing and person in 
history with which he does not agree. The lawyers, 
“for the sake of patronage and plunder,” form a 
combination to do something that Mr. Bright does 
not like. Mr. Disraeli uses an “offensive and 
impudent” pbrase in  controverting some _ theory 
which Mr. Bright affects. Lord Derby is “ the most 
ignorant and passionate statesman” Mr. Bright has ever 
known. Mr. Gladstone’s Government is turned out in 
consequence of “enormous lying.” In the second place 
one cannot help noticing how completely and constantly 
Mr. Bright begs the question. We have no intention 
here of condemning the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, or of lamenting the overthrow of the Con- 
federate States. But when we turn to Mr. Bright’s 
speeches on these subjects we find the whole position 
of his enemies misconstrued and ignored. He speaks of 
the Irish Church property as “national” property, and 
builds his argument on the term without proving it. He 
speaks of the Confederate attitude as “ an insurrection,” 
and builds his argument on that term equally without 
proof. Now it need hardly be said that the defenders of 
the Irish Church denied that its property was national, 
and that the partisans of the Confederates denied that 
their conduct could be called an insurrection. The 
denial may or may not have been sustainable ; we have 
nothing to do with that. The point is that in each 
case Mr. Bright begs the question at issue, and then pro- 
ceeds triumphantly to deduce arguments from his 
assumed conclusion. Mr. Bright, in short, though he ‘is 
undoubtedly a great orator, is an exceedingly bad 
logician. There probably was never so great an. orater 
whose powers of intellectual persuasion were. so smalk. 
To ap audience disposed to agree with him he can 
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thunder with the utmost success; in the face of one 
disposed to differ from him he can, or could in his best 
days, swing the tomahawk of abuse with admirable 
energy. But to anybody who wants something to be 
proved he is one of the least satisfactory of speakers. 
You must avert your eyes from the premises and take the 
conclusion for granted ; then, and then only, will Mr. 
Bright be found a plausible advocate. None the less, 
as we have already said, is he from the purely literary 
and formal point of view, one of those orators of whom 
each century sees but few. 


A LESSON OF LIFE.* 


HE author of “ My Sister’s Keeper” has shown 
how possible it is to write a book on a subject to 
many uninteresting, and yet by the skill with which it is 
handled to rivet the attention of all classes of readers, 
and while teaching the lessons of love and life, so ably 
to paint the scenes and give expression to the thoughts 
that the sympathies are at once enlisted, and the book is 
aid down with a feeling of pleasure anda desire to 
emulate the heroine. The ostensible object of “My 
Sister's Keeper” is, as we gather from the preface 
written by Mrs. Townsend, to induce “ those to whom 
God has given many gifts” to “share them with their 
toiling sisters”—in other words to join the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, and aid Mrs. Townsend and her fellow-workers 
in their task of love. Of the good the society has done, 
and is doing, it is hardly here the place to speak. 
But no surer aid, no louder trumpet call could have been 
sounded to enroll recruits under Mrs. Townsend’s 
banner than the publication which we now have under 
consideration. 

The book opens at Kensington with a description of 
May Pemberton, a girl of eighteen, who has just left 
school, and whose yearning is to be of use in the world. 
Counselled by her aunt, Miss Harcourt (a woman in a 
thousend), she commences her work among the young 
dressmakers, who, at her invitation, assemble every 
Saturday evening to read, sing, and talk. Eventually 
May establishes a club for them, and has the satisfaction 
of seeing her handywork prosper. She also finds time to 
visit a poor cripple named Will Barton (a character drawn 
with deep feeling), yet she allows none of her acts of charity 
and goodness to interfere with the routine of everyday life, 
or the social requirements of society. She can do good and 
enjoy herself as well. And that charity and lugubrious- 
ness are inseparable, is no part of her creed. Eventually 
she marries a Major Trevor, a man in every way suited 
toher. Such is the briefest outline of her career, and 
out of such a fragment—a life so seemingly devoid of 
sensational history or plot—one of the best possible 
books, in the true sense of the word, has been com- 
piled. Every character is drawn with touching sim- 
plicity, and as true to nature as “the needle to the 
Pole.” If we must find a fault, itis perhaps that May 
Pemberton’s conversation is almost too advanced for her 
age, and yet it is so small a thing that it signifies 
nothing amid the lessons which make themselves heard 
on every other page. What can be more simple and yet 
a more homely truth, than the following words, put into the 
mouth of one Gower a cobbler, anent tracts. He is talking 
to Will Barton, the cripple, and hearing that May, unlike 
the generality of lady visitors, had been reading the 
newspaper to the lad, says: “ Well, come now, there’s 
some sense in that. What do a man want more than his 
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Bible and a newspaper—I want to know! I hate them 
tracks ;” and on Will that “some of them are 
real pretty stories,” he continues, “Stories! Lor bless 
yer, ain’t the Bible full on ’em, and what more do you 
want ? What's the use of readin’ a parcel of trash when 
you've got the real thing!” Equally true is Major 
Trevor's opinion of missionaries. Having stated that he 
considered the English people had no right to force their 
own opinions of religion on a conquered race, he goes on 
to say, “I confess that some of the missionaries I have 
come across have disgusted me unspeakably ; they are 
often ill-educated, uncultivated men—not the least fitted 
to cope with the thoughtful Brahmin, and they sometimes 
take a peculiar delight in shocking the susceptibilities of 
their would-be converts. They rarely take the trouble to 
look at a matter from the native point of view.” One 
more quotation, and this is perhaps the key to the whole 
secret of May Pemberton’s success. She is married, and 
the Colonel’s wife is complaining to her of her own inability 
to interest the wives of the men of the regiment. May 
suggests that she, the Colonel’s wife, might have spoken 
of the presentation of colours, to which the lady replies, 
“One never thinks of talking to common people in the 
way one talks to one’s own friends.” And with the 
author we fully agree: “ Until the Colonel’s wife learns 
to recognise the bond of common humanity, to see ‘in 
her toiling sister a woman of like passions with herself, 
and to feel ‘the touch of nature which makes the whole 
world kin,’ I fear she will never feel at home in the 
cottages of the poor.” Here lies the true secret of popu- 
larity—why some can lead with silken threads where 
others cannot drive. Treat fellow-creatures like rational 
beings, no matter what their social rank, and you will 
find the stubbornest nature is easily overcome. As we 
have said, in “ My Sister’s Keeper” lessons greet us on 
every other page; and though the author, with undue 
modesty, styles it “a book for girls,” we assert that it is 
a book for a//, and, what is more, a hook that will do 
greater good than hundreds of more assuming works, 
It shows talent, feeling, and perception beyond the 
ordinary run, and reflects the greatest credit on its 
author as being the genuine outcome of a deep-thinking 
mind. 


RECENT WORKS IN MISSIONARY 
BIOGRAPHY.* 


OME recent works in missionary biography of a 
somewhat remarkable character may be con- 
veniently grouped together as dealing with similar phases 
of religious and philanthropic effort. They deal with 
some remarkable chapters of Colonial history, and with 
some difficult questions in politics and statesmanship. 
Bishop Selwyn, the late Bishop of Lichfield, was a man 
who had made his mark in the social history of his time, 
but before he had taken his seat on the English Epi- 
scopal Bench he had been one of the fathers of New 
Zealand, and secured himself a lasting place in the his- 
tory of that great dependency. His immense personal 
influence in England will procure his biography many 
readers even among those who are not interested in the 
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has been the means of diverting considerable attention to 
that gentleman's works in missionary biography. The 
individuality of the eminent men with whom these 
volumes are concerned—Bishop Selwyn and Drs. Wilson 
and Duff—is very clearly defined, and their works have 
been most helpful as pioneers in our Colonial empire 
of Western learning and civilisation. 

George Augustus Selwyn was a man who in many 
respects fascinated the imagination of his contem- 
poraries. He was essentially a muscular Christian in 
the days when muscular Christianity had not passed 
into a formula. He rowed in the first University 
match between Oxford and Cambridge. He took the 
highest honours at Cambridge, and obtained a Fellow- 
ship at his College, St. John’s. The three brothers— 
Lord Justice Selwyn, the Bishop, and Canon Selwyn— 
were saturated with academic distinctions. So simple 
were his tastes, and so perfect was his capacity for the 
roughest work, that in New Zealand he easily became 
an amateur barbarian in case of need. He went out 
flushed with all those ideas of ecclesiastical develop- 
ment common to the fervent Anglican of his day. He 
led the mission of exemplifying at the Antipodes the 
theory of a perfect cathedral. Whatever other good 
work he may have done he never succeeded in making 
the cathedral system take root in New Zealand. Selwyn’s 
whole life before he left England had been bound up 
with Eton, where he formed a life-long friendship with 
Mr. Gladstone, and from Eton he was constantly recruited 
both in men and means. He had some special gifts for, 
and made some, remarkable achievements in his unique 
position. He soon preached in Maori, and being a born 
linguist, he converted unwritten dialects into fixed 
languages. He became a great navigator, and piloted 
his own steamer amid the watery labyrinths of the 
islands of the Pacific. When he formed his College 
he made his College students become gardeners, 
foresters, and farmers, and also made them study the 
sedentary trades. He tried hard, he says, to keep out 
“the gentlemanly heresy” which infests the Church at 
home. He wrote excellent letters to his father—a re- 
pertory of information relating to his career, which he 
vividly illustrated with pictorial designs. His great draw- 
back, as seems to be the case with all the Colonial 
bishops, was the difficulty of getting men from England. 
He tries to tempt his High Church brethren :—“I have 
at command a mile of water, a shady wood, a rocky 
cave, and roots of ferns for every one of these would-be 
anchorites who desires to walk in the steps of St. Winifred 
or St. Dunstan.” In reference to the Episcopate he 
speaks with contempt of “ such beggarly elements as seats 
in the House of Lords, and thousands a year, and parks 
and palaces.” In one of his few visits to England the 
see of Lichfield became vacant, and he was strongly 
pressed by the Queen to accept it. After declining it 
several times, he at last yielded what seems to have been 
a genuinely reluctant assent. Some traces of his tastes 
for locomotion seem evidently retained, for during his 
English Episcopate he twice went out to America, and 
once to his old diocese of New Zealand. He strove 
hard to carry out his own conception of the Episcopacy. 
He wasa gig- -bishop. He lived quietly, gave lavishly, 
was humble in himself, and although by some thought 
harsh and exacting, he was full of sympathy and help 
for those who really needed such. He was a good man, 
with some of the qualities of a very great man, 

Examining the two biographies of Dr. George Smith, 
we think their value consists, not, indeed, so much in 
the survey of missionary effort in India, of which, indeed, 
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in the views which they give us of New India, and the 
contrast which they furnish between the New India and 
the Old. The great Mutiny mainly consequent on the 
withdrawal of fifteen regiments, the institution of the 
Competitive system, the transference of the chief power 
from the Company to the Crown, form the cluster of 
events from which the history of New India dates. It 
may be said, upon the whole, that that history is one-of 
advance and improvement, and that the British Govern- 
ment is rising to the height of our national responsibili- 
ties. During his Indian residence of forty-seven years 
Dr. Wilson gave a great impetus to that study of Western 
learning in India with which the name of Lord Macaulay 
will be always imperishably associated. He givesa grand 
list, foreshadowed indeed by the great names of earlier 
pioneers, of the abolitions effected by successive Govern- 
ments of Indian horrors and iniquities, such as_ the 
murder of parents and children by suttee, exposure, or 
burial alive, human sacrifices, extortions, support of 
caste by law, slavery, voluntary and involuntary tortures, 
the support given to idol-worship by our own Govern- 
ment, and their intolerance of the teaching of Chris- 
tianity. The power of Brahmanism both in caste and 
creed has been greatly broken down. It was itself a 
corruption from the comparative purity and simplicity of 
the earlier Vedas. Wilson was the highest authority on 
those subjects previous to the appearance of Max Miiller’s 
volumes. He was thoroughly acquainted with all the 
details of the Parsee, Muhammedan, Brahmanist, Jewish 
controversies, which are burning questionsin India. He 
was a thorough missionary, preaching to every native 
whom he could collect by the wayside, preaching, indeed, 
with greater force and power to the Hindoos than he 
could employ in the case of his own countrymen. Both he 
and Duff were missionary statesmen who carefully defined 
their objects and pursued the best means of accomplish- 
ment. Beyond his peculiar sacred pursuits Wilson was 
the champion of the native cause, the great promoter of 
Western ideas, methods, and learning. He went into 
regions where the ordinary missionary was quite incapable 
of following him. He moved in the best English society 
of Bombay, and was heartily welcomed in the courts of 
the native Princes. People who did not especially care 
for the Presbyterian clergyman were nevertheless glad to 
hear his opinions on social, scientific, and political facts. 
The Indian Government were anxious to secure his 
regular services. But he refused to be anything but a 
missionary, and he had other opportunities of exhibiting 
a rare disinterestedness in many matters. The old man 
seemed to possess a peculiar conversational gift, which 
rendered him one of the most charming and instructive 
of companions. His home on the Cliffs was one of the 
great landmarks of Bombay. By successive Governors 
of Bombay and Viceroys of India he was regarded almost 
as an oracle. For nearly halfa century he had resided 
in India, and had been the repository of immense stores 
of knowledge. Other men might come and go, but it 
was known that he would never leave Bombay, but 
would stay there till the last. He had his full share in 
the best Indian traditions of faithfulness and di&- 
interestedness. 

Dr. Smith’s other work, the first volume of his “ Life 
of Dr. Duff,” has the disadvantage of only dealing with 
one portion of his hero’s. life, and the limitations of an 
instalment are always disappointing. It is evident that 
Dr. Duff is peculiarly his hero, and that he is concen- 
trating his energies and his affections on this work. 
But we question whether it will be so decided a literary 
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success as the “ Life of Dr... Wilson,” and whether it 
shows the same amount of literary ability, . Duff was 
doubtless a marvellous man, and divides with Dr. 
Chalmers the love and: veneration of Scottish Presby- 

terians. In several respects he assumed an attitude 

which was novel to the missions of his day, and went far 

beyond the leaders of his own. religious community. 

instead of peregrinating through the ‘country as a field 

preacher—which seems the ordinary idea, and a very 

mistaken one, of the average missionary—he commenced 

by making Calcutta his head-quarters, and by opening 

schools to teach Hindoo children the English language 

and give them a tsste for Western literature and science. 

He premised that in point of fact accurate knowledge 

was the most, potent weapon which could be employed 

against the ignorance, pollution, and superstition which 

had gradually accumulated around the encient Vedic 

doctrines. His first voyage to India was marked by an 

unusual amount of incident, as he was twice wrecked. 

He was fortunate in the fact that his first term of resi- 

dence in Calcutta coincided with the rule of Lord William 

Bentinck, whose personal sympathy and support were 

given to him in a larger measure than his official recogni- 

tion. He had a full share in the fierce conflict between 

the advocates of native and Western learning, which was 

settled on the Anglicist side by Macaulay and Lord 

William Bentinck, and was afterwards partially overruled 

by Lord Auckland.. Lord William made a remarkable 

statement to Dr. Duff :— 

“Lord W. Bentinck, with great emphasis, said that some 
believed the Government in India was an absolute irrespon- 
sible despotism. Others were equally strong in the belief 
that the Court of Directors was the originating and directing 
power. Others, again, were as strongly convinced that the 
real power lay with the President of the Board of Control, 
with the British Parliament at his back. But, he added, one 
think that struck him, and of the truth of which he has the 
amplest experience, was this, that in the office of the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, the chief secretary, through 
whose hands all official documents were sent out and sent 
home, for a long period—between forty and fifty years— 
exercised a power to which no President of the Board of 
Control, no Director, no Governor-General, or any other 
responsible official could pretend.” 

Dr. Duff followed very much on the lines of Dr. Smith 
in his modes of dealing with Brahmanistic error. He 
found that there was a great demand for Western educa- 
tion, and he endeavoured so far as he could to meet this 
demand, endeavouring also from the missionary point of 
view to add religious truth to his school schedule. Fre- 
quently enough the education was taken, and the religion 
omitted. Duff not only taught the English alphabet in 
his schoolroom, but he followed his opponents in the 
press and on the platform. He is not only identified 
with the “ new era of the English language and English 
literature in India,” but he was also a great means of 
introducing a knowledge of chemistry and anatomy 
among the natives of India. His argument always was: 
—‘If in India you only impart ordinary useful know- 
ledge, you thereby demolish what by its people is re- 
garded as sacred. A course of instruction that professes 
to convey truth of any kind thus becomes a species of 
religious education in such a land—all education being 
there regarded as religious or theological. Every branch 
of sound general knowledge which you inculcate becomes 
the destroyer of some corresponding part in the Hindoo 
system.” Being compelled to return from India through 
the state of his health, Dr. Duff was for some years a 
great power in Scotland, being almost unrivalled 
in power as a pulpit and platform orator. We may 
here mention the “ Recollections of Dr. Duff,” by Rey- 
Lal Behari Day, not only as an admirable specimen of 
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biography by an educated Hindoo gentleman, but also as 
helpful in forming a conception of the greatest of Scotch 
missionaries, He was brought up under Dr. Duff at the 
General Assembly’s Institution, and ‘has attained ‘a “high 
position of his own. His acutenéss and thoughtfulness 
do great credit to the instruction which he-received. It 
is also to his credit that he manfully withstood his illus- 
trious teacher when he thought that Duff wavered in 
the application of his own principles. Until Dr. Smith's 
second volume appears, Lal Behari’s sketch will be found 
highly useful. Various points of ‘contrast are presented 
by a comparison of High Church bishops ‘and Presby- 
terian ministers in the Missions. One matter which 
strikes us rather painfully is that there is an absence of 
that thorough sympathy and appreciation which ought to 
exist between good men devoted to the same high aims. 
Unfortunately it has often happened in ecclesiastical 
history that toleration is the last plant that flourishes on 
its domains. 


FREE TRADE IN LAND.* 


HIS is a reprint of certain letters addressed by the 
late Mr. Joseph Kay, Q.C., to the Manchester 
Examiner and Times, upon the subject of Free Trade in 
Land. They are edited by that gentleman’s widow, 
who, in a preface, says that her husband died before the 
letters were completed, so that the conclusion of the 
letter on the Land Laws of Germany, and a final one to 
sum up the results arrived at, are wanting. There is, 
however, sufficient in the work as it now exists fora 
correct estimate of the author’s views to be arrived at. 
And that those views are worthy of full consideration is 
to be gathered not only from the position and learning 
of the author, but also from the fact that Mr. Bright has 
written a preface, in which he says ;— 


“T venture to recommend this volume to owners of estates, 
to tenant farmers, to the labourers on their farms, and to the 
crowded populations of our large villages and towns. 


“There is no class of our people which has not a great 
and direct interest in the reforms it explains and ad 
It may prove a legacy of much good from one who is now 
withdrawn from among us, if it hasten the time when, in 
addition to the many gains of freedom of which we justly 
boast, we may boast also of the freedom of our soil,” 

Of course it is almost impossible, in the space to which 
a review of a work is necessarily limited, to deal with the 
arguments and position taken up by a man of learning 
and ability, who has devoted a lifetime to the investiga- 
tion and elucidation of a difficult subject. There is an 
old proverb that advises us to beware of a man with one 
book, so it is necessary to be cautious in discussing a 
social problem with one who has fully mastered the 
subject. Mr. Kay, it appears, was appointed travelling 
bachelor of the University of Cambridge in 1844, and 
during this period of sojourn on the Continent, his 
attention was directed to the cultivation of land; and, 
as he tells us, he was gradually led to the conclusion 
that small proprietorships (petite culture), if they do not 
necessarily render the land more productive, at least 
render the tillers and workers of the soil more happy, 
contented, and conservative than in those countries 
where a peasant has no prospect of becoming a pro- 
prietor of the soil, Having thus early adopted -this 
view, Mr. Kay seems to have devoted himself to the 
furtherance of that which he terms Free Trade in land. 
In his first letter he points out the results to which the 
English system of holding land has brought us, and 
takes the Returns moved for in the House of Lords on 
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the 19th February, 1872, showing the number of 
owners of property in Great Britain. The facts are 
two-thirds of Scotland; 10,207 persons hold 
two-thirds of England and Wales. Mr. Kay, in his third 


limit and restrict the rights of 
‘perty, and therefore the use of the word “laws” rather 
misleads. He has, however, three principal objections 
to the present system: the first being the really most 
important, viz., that the power of putting land into settle- 
ment, “so as to prevent the owner's land being sold or 
seized, or lessened in size, either during his own life or 
for many years after his death.” The other two are, the 
law of primogeniture, and the right to make long leases, 
from 99 to 999 years, which subject the land to the 
burden of covenants for so long a period. Practically 
little stress is laid upon the last two objections. Primo- 
geniture only arises in the case of intestacy, and long 
leases are generally only granted where land is required 
for special purposes, as for building or mining opera- 
tions, The real charge, therefore, brought by Mr. Kay 
against our present system of holding land is the power 
allowed of putting it into settlement, whereby the owner is 
prevented from dealing with it as he pleases, and thus if 
misfortune, large family of young children, extravagance, 
&c., impoverish the owner so that he himself or his cre- 
ditors would part with the estate, it cannot be done, the 
result being that the tenant for life has to cut down the 
timber, or otherwise injure the estate, which would not 
be the case if the property could be sold, and so come 
into the hands of a person able and willing to nurse 
and improve the land, rather than to starve and 
injure it, 

That the power of settlement is sometimes a restriction 
put upon the due enjoyment and use of land cannot be 
doubted, and the hardship has, in the case of Ireland and 
the West Indies, become so great that the Legislature has 
had to interfere, and by passing the Encumbered Estates 
Acts to relieve the land from its legal fetters. In so far, 
therefore, as the power of settlement injures the land 
and interferes with its proper cultivation, and lessens its 
fertility, it is an injury to the State. But the real ques- 
tion becomes whether the removal of this power would 
produce the result Mr. Kay wishes to arrive at, viz., that 
thereshould be Free Trade in land, so thatin England, as in 
France, Germany, Switzerland, &c., we might have peasant 
proprietors. Mr. Kay puts on one side any notion of 
agrarian laws that would limit the quantity of property to 
be held by one owner. He says :— 


_ “T have been asked why I am opposed to the proposal to 
limit the amount of land which a man might hold, and also 
why a landowner should not be forced to sell all his estate, 
except a limited portion, on receiving proper notices from 
pure rs intending to buy? I answer that if gentlemen 
who make these suggestions really think they are practicable 
or reasonable, or desirable, nothing I could say or do would 
convince them to the contrary. ey propose schemes 
which I have neither the time nor the inclination to fight. 
Life is too short for some sorts of controversies.” —(P. 26. 
Mr. Kay, therefore, relies solely upon the removal 
of the restriction by settlement as the panacea for the ills 
he complains of; for, as we are informed (p. 166), the 
result he has arrived at is—‘*The best and soundest plan, 
however, is to give the proprietor power to leave his 
land to whomsoever he will, but to deprive him at the 
same time of all power of preventing his successor from 
selling any portion of the land, and of leaving his 


devised to them.” et 
The real question, therefore, becomes whether, if there 
be an evil, it is to be grappled with in the manner 
suggested. In the first place, is there any evil arising 
from the present tenure of land in England? There is 
no doubt that the monopoly of the land in the hands of 
the few has turned the energies of the country to trade 
and manufacture, and that the necessity for the people 
to be fed, has led to Free Trade. So that in reality tke 
people of England are fed by an area that extends far 
beyond the limits of English land. The consequence is, 
that this question, unlike that in France before the 
Revolution, has never become a burning one, and is really 
rather a sentimental than real grievance. Of course, the 


_time might come when we should have to look to our own 


land alone for support and food: if it then were in the same 
position as that of Italy and Africa in the days of Rome’s 
decline, when the land gradually came into the hands of a 
few wealthy proprietors, and was cultivated by famished 
serfs (colon:), who, from time to time, rose and devastated 
the unhappy country; the system of land tenure 
might well be altered, but at present it is a question 
whether any real hardship exists. The question, however, 
which we have now to consider, is whether the remedy 
proposed by Mr. Kay would meet the evil if it exist, or 
whether it would not rather aggravate it? It is true the 
system of putting land into settlement prevents its finding 
its way into the market, but supposing that land could 
be sold freely by every owner for the time being, would 
not that simply increase the accumulation of land into 
the hands of the wealthier proprietors? Mr. Froude 
thinks it would, Mr. Kay thinks not, for at page 28 he 
says :— 

" i forward Mr. F who 
sa an Penn Denes fii law of satel leconiae indie 
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landed property. It rather sustains such small estates as 
remain. Abolish entail if you please, but accumulation will 
onl the more rapidly. 

ut if this is true, if the accumulation of the great estates 
will go on, not only as rapidly as it does now, but ‘more 
rane? still, devouring the small estates adjoining, what 
earthly reason can there be for retaining these laws? It 
seems strange to retain obnoxious laws, which invite cavil 
and opposition, when the very objects for which they were 
framed might be attained still more effectually without them. 
It is useless to tell Mr. Froude or men who, like him, will not 
even regard what can be said on the other side, that England 
is alone now in her rt of these laws—that all other 
civilised countries have either greatly modified them or have 
entirely got rid of them, or are getting rid of them ; and that, 
in every country in which these laws have been abolished, 
the t estates, instead of going on increasing in size, as 
Mr. Froude prophesies, have divided into smaller estates of 
all sizes.” 

When doctors thus differ who shall decide? And, 
therefore, unless there is a stern necessity, the better 
plan seems to let well alone. Still, Mr. Kay has written 
a book well worth reading, he has collated facts that are 
full of interest, and has stated his arguments in a 
masterly manner ; his book is, therefore, of great value 
as a record of the opinions and views of one who has 
devoted a lifetime to the subject, and though we may 
differ from him as to the necessity or advisability of 
altering the existing tenure of land, we must still respect 
the ability and moderation with which he has dealt with 


a difficult subject. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


os Edinburgh Review has an interesting article based 
on the report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords on Intemperance, published in March of this year. 
Intemperance is beyond all doubt the crying sin of our 
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nation, the disastrous effects. of which on tke public health 
and wealth legislators and philanthropists alike have hitherto 
attempted to remedy in vain. The committee, as is well 
known, came to no definite conclusion, the nearest approach 
to a distinct programme being a half-hearted recommenda- 

tion of the Gothenburg scheme, which is for many obvious 
reasons, even with Mr. Chamberlain’s modifications, if not 
uttetly impracticable in England, yet fraught with many 
dangers of a new and peculiariv susceptible character. It is 
open to question whether past legislation, such as Lord 
Aberdare’s Act, which has according to its admirers worked 
wonders—in statistical tables, that is to say, and we know 
what deceptive witnesses they are—has had any appreciable 
effect in diminishing the amount of drunkenness prevailing 
in the country. It would seem that the legislation of 1872 
and 1874 had been rather a negative than a positive effect ; 
it has, perhaps, prevented greater evils, but no conscientious 
critic of the measure can declare that it has achieved any 
positive good. The reviewer is acute in his demonstration 
of existing evils in the working licensing system, but he is 
singularly barren in suggesting remedial proposals. 
“Support the coffee-taverns” is the gist of his re- 
commendations, but that is, if not falling ih en- 
tirely with the aims of the Temperance Alliance, at 
least to our mind a simple begging of the question. 
In other countries coffee and beer-houses exist side by 
side, and although there may be some drunkenness in the 
latter, it does not appear in the alarming proportions 
which the evil has assumed for years past in England. We 
do not go so far as Byron, who said “man being reasonable 
must get drunk ;” but we contend that a man has a right to 
a glass cr several glasses of wholesome beer, and that he 
should not be put off with coffee. In some Southern 
countries, Italy for example, the amount of coffee that is 
@runk by average individuals would produce in England 
effects analogous to the delirium tremens. And vice versa 
the consumption of a, for Northern climates, very moderate 
amount of alcohol is sufficient under a warmer sun to produce 
serious inconvenience. A great part of the existing drunken- 
ness is forced on the population by the peculiar nature of 
circumstances. If the number of public-houses is to be put 
down, let the provisions of the Adulteration Act be worked 
to the full. We have good reason for stating that if the prohibi- 
tive portion of that Act were strictly enforced a very large 
proportion of the existing number of public-houses would in 
large cities at least come to grief, to the great advantage of 
the community. Secondly, let some of our opulent and 
intelligent brewers take the matter in hand and supply a 
cheap, non-intoxicating liquid, such as an eminent authority 
on beers, Dr. Charles Graham, has termed “ conversation 
beer,” such as the various kinds of German beer already are ; 
and lastly, let it not be forgotten by those who rail at the 
drunken habits of the working classes, that it is not so very 
long ago since our grandfathers went to bed habitually any- 
thing but sober, andlet them refiect how very little stimulus 
of any other kind is left to our fellow-citizens of the lower 
classes. Any dispassionate observer must have noticed that 
at many well-bred London dinner-parties an amount of 
alcohol is consumed which passes off comparatively harm- 
lessly, as considerable quantities of food are taken with it. 
The working man, as a rule, takes his stimulus on insufficient 
food, and, what is worse, the article supplied to him is 
mostly more or less adulterated, and, consequently, more 
deleterious in its effects. In conclusion, we must express 
our surprise that the accredited organ of the Liberal Party 
should advocate one of the recommendations of the Lords’ 
Committee—the closing of public-houses on Sundays, except 
during two hours in the middle of the day for consumption 
“‘off the premises.” It ought to be obvious to everyone that 
such a regulation would seriously interfere with the harmless 
relaxation of the most respectable portion of our working 
classes. 

History claims a large share of the number. There 
is a luminous criticism on Canon Stubbs’ volumes on the 
“Origin and Development of the English Constitution” ; 
while the history of some of our great families, which forms 
an integral part of the history of this country, is dealt with in 
two interesting articles on the “Hatton Papers” and the 
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personal government. An article of 
European interest is the one on Count Cavour, which places 
that illustrious statesman in a true light. Cavour was, like 
many eminent statesmen, a votary of whist, and, to borrow a 
metaphor from his favourite game, it was principally owing 
to his regard for small cards that he succeeded in his large 
and patriotic schemes. “Anyone can govern by a state of 
siege,” were his dying words—words of uncomfortable signi- 
ficance, if we consider Prince Bismarck’s future reputation. 
The question—* Why is Scotland Radical?” is curiously 
answered by a reference to the ecclesiastical feuds which 
have long raged there. In the concluding article on the 
“Irish University Bill,” the writer advocates the introduction 
of a clause enabling the University “to grant scholarships 
and exhibitions to matriculated students, who are not already 
in receipt of money derived from University or College endow- 
ments.” ‘The italicised portion anticipates a grievance which 
has long been felt by a kindred institution, the University of 
London, where there is nothing to prevent students from 
Oxford or Cambridge who are already in the receipt of Uni- 
versity emoluments from carrying off scholarships from their 
poorer metropolitan sister. We must not omit to mention a 
learned article on “ Polybius and his Times,” andan ela- 
borate criticism on Mr. Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians,” as particularly attractive features in an unusually 
strong number. 

The Westminster Review opens with a long and able disser- 
tation on Free Trade, Reciprocity, and Foreign Competition, 
in- which the various arguments of the Reciprocitarians, Pro- 
tectionists in disguise, which, owing to the temporary depres- 
sion of trade, have gained the national ear, are dealt with in 
detail. Their futility is irrefragably proved. The second 
article contains the discussion commenced in the last number 
of a question which will very soon become a burning one, 
the relations that ought to subsist between the Mother Coun- 
try and the Colonies. The matter is concisely put—“In 
Great Britain there is a large surplus population, with an 
immense demand for foreign-grown food; in the Colonies 
there is a large undeveloped food-producing area, with an 
immense demand for foreign labour. How can these con- 
ditions be combined so as to be mutually satisfying?” To 
answer this question is to solve the difficult problem of the 
federation of the British Empire. . That Empire must soon 
become politically more homogeneous than it is, or dissolve 
like the “ baseless fabric of a vision.” There is a magnificent 
opportunity before the English people of consolidating an 
inheritance for their descendants vaster than any yet vouch- 
safed to man. Let us hope the opportunity will not be lost. 
The article on the “ Life of the Prince Consort” brings a few 
comments which in the face of the stream of adulation which 
flows, and has flown, from the press on this subject, deserve 
to be read with attention. Indeed, considering the sicken- 
ing toadyism which has disfigured some of our contem- 
poraries when discussing the influence of Prince Albert on 
our internal affairs, we are astounded at the mode- 
ration of the reaction. An able article on “Aryan 
Societies,” based principally on the researches of Sir 
Henry Maine, will be welcome to those who have not the 
leisure to consult the original authorities and yet want to be 
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informed on one of the most interesting questions of the 


vas a of the recent debate in the House of Commons 
the account of how the Greek frontier was won in 1829 in 
the new number of the New Quarterly will be interesting to 
many. A notable paper is one on “ Yokohama Pidgin,” the 
new language which has been growing up in the Japanese 
sages Piafin-inagii'eo apuhon tn the Chineoe ports; Jn 
English, as inese 
that, while nearly all the words of the Chinese dialect are 
English, the greater part of the Yokohama vocabulary is 
Japanese, enriched by borrowings from the languages of the 
chief nations who have had commercial intercourse there— 
Dutch, French, Portuguese, German, and English. The 
article on the “Corporation of London” deserves the atten- 
tion of every citizen—in a natural, not a technical sense—of 
the metropolis. The government of the metropolis, affect- 
ing, as it does, the health and well-being of nearly one- 
seventh of the inhabitants of England, is a subject which 
must sooner or later press for solution. Lord Elcho’s Bill 
in 1875 was shelved owing to the turtle wooings of the Cor- 
poration and the City Guilds, and successive Governments 
have shirked the question. Mr. Cross would earn the 
gratitude of four millions of his fellow-subjects by intro- 
ducing a Bill for the proper municipal government of greater 
London, and thereby remedying an anomalous and disgrace- 
ful state of things. It will not do to say that the metropolis 
is too unwieldy. The inhabitant of Bethnal Green or Bel- 
gravia, Whitechapel or Mayfair, is equally interested in a 
good water-supply, sanitary drainage, and efficient police— 
matters which in every other community on the civilised 
globe are under the direction of some central authority. 
“The Tale of Chide,” by George Meredith, is pleasing. 
Received : Zhe Church Quarterly; The Melbourne 
Review ; The North American Review. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Obituary Notices of Astronomers. By Edward Donkin, 
F.R.S., F.R.A.S. (Williams and Norgate.)—This work con- 
sists of sketches of the lives and works of a number of those 
who, either by scientific or pecuniary contribution, have 
been instrumental in enriching the cause of astronomical 
science during the present century. The papers, twenty- 
four in number, are well and pleasantly written, particularly 
those on Le Verrier, Delaunay, and the Herschels, which 
are especially good examples of what such sketches ought 
to be. We think it, however, a pity that Mr. Donkin should 
have selected for mention the names of those only who 
happened to be Fellows of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
as notices of many illustrious astronomers—notably some of 
those to whom America has given birth—might have been 
advantageously substituted for sketches of some persons com- 
paratively unknown to fame which find a place in this volume. 
There is, nevertheless, a certain amount of valuable and in- 
teresting information to be gleaned from the book, and it is 
certain to be read with profit by all who take a keen human 
interest in astronomical research. 


The County Court Handy Book. Everybody's Lawyer. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co,, Salisbury Square, London.)—Messrs. 
Ward, Lock, and Co. have in these books furnished the 
public with two practical summaries of English law. The 
first contains the rules and practice of the county courts. 
The second contains a number of statements of the law upon 
almost every conceivable subject. It is true that the latter 
has somewhat the appearance of a cookery-book full of 
receipts, but as in both cases there is a compendious index 
for ordinary cases, these works will be found to be that 
which they purport to be—useful hand books. In cases, 
however, of difficulty and complicated doubt ‘it may still be 
necessary to take the advice of a practising lawyer. 





Joun BRINSMEAD AND Son’s Patent SosTENENTE PIANOs 
gained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, The 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, the Gold Medal, and also the Silver Medal.— 
28, Wicmorz Strazet, London, W. 
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STRAY LEAVES. ues 
: 1 meg : rosy oe 
T a meeting of the Sunday Society held on Wednesday 
Professor Corfield in the chair, an excellent and sensible 
appeal to the country was unanimously agreed upon, We 
regret that want of space prevents the publication at length 
of the document, suffice it to say that it advocates as 
strongly as ever the opening of the museums, picture-galleries, 
&c.,on a Sunday. Sir Coutts Lindsay has, as usual, given prac- 
tical effect to the views of the Society by throwing open the 
Grosvenor Gallery to-morrow, from 6 p.m. till 8.30 p.m., to all 
members of the public who apply to the Sunday Society at 
the Central Office, 19, Charing Cross, for gratis tickets. We 
have no doubt that the Gallery will be as crowded and as 
appreciated on this as on former occasions of the same 
nature. 


It is reported that a political manual is being prepared on 


the Disestablishment Question in Scotland from the pointof . 
view neither of the Church nor of the Liberation Society, but - 


of the Whig-Democrats or “Secularisation of Politics” 
party. tia sae ’ 

SoME Scotchmen in London are subscribing to start anew 
weekly review, to be Whig-Democrat in politics and to give 
special attention to Scotch questions, and ecclesiastical, 
educational, and economical matters. Scotch papers here 
have hitherto come to grief. 


THERE has just died in a pauper hospital in Dumfries, 
Robert Burns, grandson of the poet and the illegitimate son 
of the second Robert Burns. He had a strong personal 
resemblance to his grandfather, and singularly enough the 
name of his wife who has predeceased him was Mary 
Campbell. The poor fellow was Bohemian, or, at least, 
unsettled in his habits, tried various occupations, and stuck 
to none of them, except poaching, for any length of time. 
Ultimately he fell into bad health, poverty, and finally pau- 
perism. Afropos of Burns, there is some talk of Dr. William 
Jack’s papers on the poet’s “Commonplace Book,” which 
have appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine, being republished 
in the form of a small volume. It is to be hoped on account 
of their excellence that the report is true. 


Messrs. C. KEGAN PAUL AND CoO. have in the press, and 
will publish early in the autumn, a life of the late Sir Francis 
Goldsmid, Bart., M.P., Q.C., edited by his widow. 


THE second number of the South African Folk Lore 
journal contains an amount of some customs of the 
“ Ovakerero,” or Damaras, the first of the black races North 
of the Orange River. This account is exceedingly interest- 
ing, and some of the particulars given on the subject of the 
marriage ceremonies of these people are, we think, worthy of 
serious consideration, differing as they do very widely from 
the customs of the Zulus, and more nearly approaching those 
of Western nations. 


Mr. ALEXANDER NICOLSON, already mentioned as 
likely to be the first Professor of Gaelic in the University of 
Edinburgh, is also credited with the design of publishing a 
volume of verses of the type familiar to the readers of 
Lord Neaves. But as Mr. Nicolson has been credited 
with the same design for the last few years, seeing must’ be 
believing. 


A SHORT time ago we had occasion to congratulate French 
journalism on having made so decided a step in advance by 
the issue of Le Globe; there is, however, another paper 
published in Paris which deserves far more than the mere 
passing mention we can give it here. This is Z’Aré, our 
weekly artistic contemporary; which continues to give 
etchings and engravings of such remarkable excellence that 
they should not-be relegated to the semi-obscurity of an 
album, but should be framed and hung up. To say that no 
London art paper is of anything like equal merit to L’Art 
would be but feeble praise. No person who has not had the 
pleasure of steadily examining this paper can have an idea of 
the variety and remarkable talent of its work. The issue of 
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are some very interesting drawings of Egyptian eas and 


monuments by the late M. Viollevle-Due architect to the 


City of Paris. We are not going too far in perepenenring 
L’Art to all true lovers of Art. 


THE Russian literary news this week is as follows :—The 
great Russian historian, Solovieff, is reported to be 
dangerously ill at Moscow. A numberof leading authors at 
St. Petersburg are preparing a miscellany, the proceeds -of 
the sale of which will be devoted to the relief of the 
burnt-out inhabitants of Orenburg.. A. Grote is bringing 
out the eighth and last volume of his collection of the 
writings of the poet Derjavin. He commenced the task 
fourteen years ago, and is only now bringing it to a success- 
ful conclusion. Grote has also in the press a new grammar 
of the Russian language, which is predicted as being likely 
to become the standard work of its kind. Mordovkeff has 
brought out a new novel, entitled “ Jedititri : a Romance of 
Troublous Times.” The proprietors of the popular periodi- 
cal, Dosoug i Delo, have commenced the issue of a cheap 
and popular history of the recent war, which has been recom- 
mended-to the Army and Navy by the Government. As an 
instance of the low state of literature in Russia, the Vovve 
Vremya states that the town of Orenburg, which has a popu- 
lation of more than 50,000 inhabitants, has never been pro- 
vided with more than one bookshop. The Russian 
Admiralty Press at Nicolaeff has published a history of 
the provincefof Kherson, embodying a complete account, 
with the latest researches, of the ancient town of Chersonese. 
The book consists of nearly 1000 pages, and is sold for the 
modest sum of a rouble, or two shillings. Great satisfaction 
is expressed in Russia at the intelligence received from Paris 
that the novelist Tourgénieff, and other members of the 
Russian colony, are collecting subscriptions to found a 
memorial for the traveller, Khanikoff, whose mission to Herat 
constitutes such a curious page in Central Asian History. _ 


COLONEL MALLESON’S next volume of the Indian Mutiny 
will appear in the first fortnight of August. The following is 
the bill of fare’:—Book I. Storming of Delhi and Greathed’s, 
Thomas’s, and Gerrard’s Columns. Book II. Sir Colin 
Campbell’s arrival in India ; The clearing of the road behind 
him and the relief of Lucknow ; Windham at Cawnpore ; 
Franks in Eastern Oudh ; The storming of Lucknow ; The 
campaign in Rohilcund, Eastern Bengal, Chota Nagpore, 
and Western Bihar, Rajputana. 


Mr. W. H. CHIPPENDALE does not seem “ positively ” 
to have retired from the stage. A small company is being 
organised to give “ scenes” from Dickens’s works in the 
metropolis, at the watering places, and in the provinces 
generally, and in some of these, such as in “ Grandfather and 
Little Nell,” he will doubtless appear. He will, of course, 
be accompanied by Mrs. Chippendale, the paragon—seeing 
we are on the enchanted ground of derangement of epitaphs 
we had better say paradox—of Mrs. Malaprops, who will 
find in Flora Finching and the like characters not unworthy 
of her. Admirers of the veteran actor will be glad to learn 
that he wears his years well, and that though retired, he is 
neither remote, unfriended, melancholy, nor slow. It may 
not be generally known that when a boy he was engaged in 
the office of the Ballantynes, and was in the habit of carrying 
proofs between Sir Walter Scott and his printers. Many a 
kindly word had he in those days fiom the genial author of 
“ Waverley.” 


THE subjoined are the Russian journalistic notes :-—The 
Rooski Courier, the new daily paper at Moscow, has been sum- 
marily suppressed for two months by the Governor-General 
after a brief but brilliant career of six days’ duration. Great 
regret is expressed at its premature extinction, its articles 
being edited with unusual care and talent. The effect of the 
measure of the Governor-General is that several other news- 
papers that were on the point of being established have been 
allowed to fall through. A curious press trial is in progress 


at Odessa. M. Ozmidoff, the proprietor of the Novorossishi 
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- Telegraph, made a contract last year with the printing firm 


ror roubles, ieering& Case Inte aprecmen 


that tb should be allowed to inflict fines of his own adjudi- 
cation for errors. committed in the letterpress. When, at the 
end of the year, the printers presented their bill, they were 
encountered by a corresponding claim on the part of 
Ozmidoff for several thousand roubles in excess of their own, 
the astute newspaper ‘proprietor having piled up heavy fines 
for every little error discovered in his columns. What the 
result of the trial will be.is a matter of speculation, but there 
can be but one opinion as to the morality of Ozmidoff, It is 
stated that the Golos is about to bring an action against the 
Molva for incessantly impugning the accuracy of its news 
from Odessa. For the last two years the Go/os has main- 
tained at Odessa a reporter named Michael Toultchinsky, 
and has thus been able to publish copious daily correspon- 
dence from South Russia, while the less enterprising news- 
paper of St. Petersburg have fared badly at the hands of the 
Mejdunarodni Telegraph Agentsvo, or International Tele- 
graph Agency. In consequence of this, the con/réres of the 
Golos have displayed a deal of spite towards that paper. 









MRS. BUTLER, better known as Miss Thompson, is at 
present engaged in painting a picture, to be styled “The 
Greys.” The picture represents a troop of that famous 
regiment “ The Scots Greys,” and from all accounts promises 
to be a success. 
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FASDDENG, 
BrPnogM FORNTURE 


EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 








974 
NATIONAL NOTICE.—-ECONOMY. 

Price ; 
ier, | SUPERSEDURE OF CO-OPERATIVE STORES 

“8 By DEAN & COMPANY (Established 1838), 
Pages, Wholesale and Retail ‘feamen and Grocers, 
Post $1. LUDGATE HILL, £.C. 
Free. NO NO WAITING. 

NO TICKETS. SUPERIOR QUALITY. 





2 83, LOWER THAMES STREET, 
17 July, 1879. 


MESSRS. JAS. STERNE and CO. 


AVE now for INSPECTION and SALEa LARGE 
SUPPLY of every description of 


AMERICAN SOUPS, CONDIMENTS, & TOMATOS, 
ts view the same, beng prepared to etc? Into contrac with wholesale buyers 
Private establishments can be supplied at less than Co-operative charges. 
Price Lists forwarded on application. 

By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
HE * VICTORIA ” SPRING MATTRESS and 


BED BOTTOM. Never becomes Hollow in the Middle. Comfortable 
—Portable—Durable. Adapted for Wood or Iron Steads. 

face 

or your to at any 





Being made higher in the middle than at the sides, and 
steads as an not let in, it ible. for 
aes pg heme Ky in, it is impossi 


retin: . 
The sides of this bed are composed of best linen ticking, thereby presenting 


t disfiguring the bedstead. 
pion ad be put into twoparcels, thus render- 


Soy Ailigual 6 this bed ; and also clean 
0S will ineetably be used. : 
3 ft. aft. 4ft.3 4.6 git 9 5 ft. 
Any Length 20/- 2/6 26 26 26 276 2A 
“Victoria” FoLpinc Camp Bepsteap (tor one person) 7s. 6d. each. 


S. and F, TAYLOR, 31, Francis Street, Tottenham Court Road, W.C. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Of sz, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward his New Pamphiet, gratis and post free, which explains 


the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 
Loadon, 1862; Paris, eit yore ee 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
1853. 


is 
fl 
H | 
ye 


3 ft. 6 


ocisiiatenidiad’ Sixst FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


“M Goer Bh, —Aow m0 06 m 
ateestion displayed: in ia of my Articial Teeth, which render my 


mastication excellent. om aud to hear that vestry eaee 
a Majesty's Royal Letters Fatet to protect wat {consider the perteoien of 
ser “Ss. G. 5 HUTCHINS, 


to use my name. 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 
LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


oft ee ee ee sickness ; cures the worst form 


liver or 


bilious 
diseases arising from congested 
oe the bleed, thereby resists the infection of measles, 


“ By Appoiatment Sur can Dentin te the Quites: 


Soaeahaaed denies 
HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


THE GREAT ANTISEPTIC MEDICINE. 
Have a Pure Body and Good Health by Dr. EVANS'S 


PURE VEGETABLE CARBON, 


NATURE’S GREAT BLOOD hg, wy aa 





Perfectly tasteless and void of smell, and can be most delicate. 
This is a new and wonderful cure for Indigestion, W , Foul Breath, Head 
one SS ey ptions of the Skin, and all 


So aie teat, London, 
where can be obtained at a rate. 


THE EXAMINER, 





.JuLy 26, 1879. 


ae eae ND WEBB’S 
ul O Be : 


Oxvor> Sraret, W. Mansion House Burtotcs, E.C., Lonpow. 


The HYDE PARK CHINA and GLASS 
DEPOT, 


74, EDGWARE ROAD, 





AUGUSTUS BRAUN. 


Bacs to return thanks for the patronage bestowed on him for 
and y solicit 





Neblemen and Gentlemen to INSPECT his vast 
BOHEMIAN GLASS, BLUE CHINA DESSERT 
AND DINNER SERVICES, 


now so much approved of by the Aristocracy. 
He has also a large Assortment of every description of TABLE and 
TOILET WARE. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER aos. 





Per Ream. s. d. 

Fine Cream Laid Note ee * 7 . ** from 2 °o 

Cream ee - 3 0 

Cream Laid Note, Black Border « oe a 

Straw Paper, “‘ Patent” .. os ie 6 

Note Papers on = pe | 6 6 

F Pagers or as tos. 6d., ras. 6d., and 14 6 
The V ove “Club House ” Note. or 


Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per xo00. 

COLOUR es a) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Steel 
Dies, sunk Seas oe artists in Pe BERS SOG DRS Seages by 
the retail houses. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 
A Pure, Whelesome, Refreshing, Invigorating, 
Non-Intoxicating, 
NEW SUMMER DRINK, 


Of great Delicacy and Flavour, 
superior to anything yet offered to 













A SPLENDID SEWING MACHINE, 


room ; stand kind of table, A suitable 
= . ese pently 220 stiches . “alente- Senrex, 


Corp, and R aod do al kinds of domestic 
A ee gent Bram, Corp, UFFLE, a 
needlework. base and all Maat on compe y £1 10s. ; —— 
machine on ith Be 10s. ne, complete, 


£2 5s. eles Eee ha Mie, tigen a 
ues Crossed London and South Western Bank. Ie 
IE, Walbrook , Walbrook, London, E.C., 
6. R. GLENTE, Parable Lombasd’ Sereet 


When ordering, please say this Advertisement was noticed in Tue EXAMINER. 
NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 





20, Cross Street; Hatton Garden, E.C. 
MR. THOMAS HEATLEY 


Bucs to inform the Public that he has REMOVED to his NEW PREMISES 
as above, where, in addition to his old-established Trade as a BUILDER and 
CONTRACTOR, he intends to carry on the Profession of , 


HOUSE, LAND, AND ESTATE AGENT, 


and is prepared to make ADVANCES on every description of HOUSEHOLD 
PROPERTY, whether for immediate sale or otherwise. Short Leaseholds 
Purchased ; and all transactions carried out at the shortest notice compatible 
with reason. 








Jury 26, 1879. 






a RP AE ” 
PAYNE & CO,, 36, Cherry Garden Street, London, S.E. 


darters is the PERFECT REMEDY for 


PREVENTING ahd Bolen are without 
yen, ond bee: is ro lessened, and 


; all 
nresateceeeaet Maio joke 
wi 
— ee Boilers, and arene 
It may be introduced by the feed-pipe from water cistern, or through 
or safety valve. 
ly yy Hp ay be required to bé swept out. 
has re than tes 
for the cost of the Flusd, whilst the a ty oc “in removing 


MESSRS. H. WALLER & CO., 


Having hitherto , for the Sale of their 
aving [a as 
IN LONDON, 
Now determine to come on to the Market themselves, oe saving to Con- 
sumers the extra which must must necessarily accrue to Customers by 
employing Agenis. have taken Offices at 


WALLBROOK HOUSE, 


37, WALBROOK, MANSION HOUSE, 


and guarantee to supply direct from their Collieries every description of 

Coal atthe Towest pouible prices (published ard and forwarded on application). 
Should it be desired, a R will attend on Customers and explain the 
of the various sorts of Coal. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
Gold Medal, now given in 1878.”—Paris Correspondent ef the Daily 
Telegraph. 
FR Y’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


G teed of the oil. 
uaran pane Sennen, Cet’ superfluous 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
pe Fe CARACAS 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCO 


**A most delicious and valuable art'cle.”—Standard. 


**No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage has 
ever been manufactured.”— Morning Past. 


COCOA 
COCOA. 


NO MORE CHICORY IN YOUR COFFEE!! 


MOCHARA, = Sof opr rise viast 


well known abroad 
for many years as 


“atten GOB I 


CAFE DE SANTE, *ebiy recommended 


MOCHARA should be mixed 1 Part with 38 or 4 PURE COFFEE. 
Sold by all Grocers, in 1 lb. Tins, at 15. 


% lb. Sample Tins sent for 10d., free by post, by 


The MOCHARA COFFEE Co., 
6oa, WATLING STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


6 MOCHARA IS WARRANTED FREE FROM CHICORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1800. 


LADIES’ 
BELTS, SALMON, ODY, & CO., 
Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC 
stocxines, | -LF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
i To his on Malty Wien FX. s04 to Her Majesty's 
292; STRAND, LONDON. 
MADE TO ANY 
aiaaarate N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 






Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


JAY’S, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION. 
1/6—0One Bottle Guaranteed Sufficient.—1/6 
KINGSTON LOTION is the manly appendages. 
KIN S$ grodues tm img few weeks: not a salve, 
KINGSTON LOTION, being tea liquid fence ae bend ee eaale ot 
KINGSTON te biable. immed upon application, and, unlike 
KINGSTON LO Parks neces ee seats 


THR AppREss— 
W. B. W. WRIGHT, a. “GEORGE ROAD, NEWINGTON, HULL. 
RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC OILS 
Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 


Eheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgis, and Tic Doloreux. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed immediate 
RHEUMATIC OILS alws effect a carey even in long-standing cases, and 
RHEUMATIC OILS. be without them. 
TIC OILS are the best knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 


&c., &c. 
RHEUMA OILS are sold in bottles at as., and ros. 
RHEUMATIC OILS ae eerntteed cal, by Wo RW WRIGHT, 


Boke calidad 


RHEUMA 0 
RHEUMATIC OILS are for application 
RHEUMATIC er re. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring jini 
more from Rheumati than eee 


Sneha ae eae 
Note the Address-W. BR. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, vc, 


= HOLMAN PAD_ PLACED OVER 
STOMAC from which 


T CONTAINS WON See PROPERITES con- 
rnb oa sent SS the 


> aaen 
ois eres fences 


Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St, Regent St, London, W. 
$2 Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT 
BHEUMATISM. 


REMEDY 
FOR. GOUT AND 





Hae ean, cod, Ties cee 
ee jes. 

circumstances they may be safety and with the certainty of 

Sa Eraguiens, rashes, od oF Soares Say ae aa 


burns are cured 
viceroy sed" bore ; The Ointment rubbed upon the 
checks all wendaney <3 Ssitation of tie eee, ‘inflamaations of the 
and other the intestines. Pimples, ane i 
overcome by using Holloway’s remedies eon to the “ instructions” 
accompanying each packet. 











OS THE EXAMINER. "Jury 26, 1879. 
| 4 13, Oumar q 
HURST AND BLAGKETTS NEW WORKS, 





TT “3 


The NEW Y QUARTERLY AGAZINE 


for JULY. Write ot, 64. 


CONTENTS, 
Greek Frontier, ‘ VL A New Dialect ; or, Yokohama 
. ty in 2h Pidgin. — +e) 
il. Our Public Schools. Wia- | vit, ition of London and 
Il. and the Slipper. A iyiry The Postic Phase in Moder 


Theceabtabenest, cd tee Cong | yx. The Haman Face Divine, 
«Succi anaes x, eee oveee 
XI. Selected Books. 
C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1, Paternoster Square. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
‘or AUGUST, 1879. Price 2s. 6d. 


Be Grane scram By fe Me arom 


Notes by. the Vay in Inia: The Tindabd the Pecblc, 31. Dy Sanes 
South 


3 
African the Right Hon. Lorv Biacurorp. 
by ovement. ee. BY K. H. Lecxy, 


Personal of ener Reneeton, er sane Stamey of ALDERLEY. 
Irish Faves. pe A> ong = 0 xp D. J. Witso 
Mr. Mr. Whistler's Art. By F. Wepmore. 
The Union of literal Party. By the Rev. J. Guinnass Rocere. 
Results of the Afghan War. By Major-General Sir Henry C. RAWLIXSON. 


scenic ibiesnile ae en eT 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For AUGUST, 1879. No. DCCLXVL Price 2s. 61. 
ConTents. 

GODFREY'S WHITE QUEEN.—Part I. 

NOTES FROM CYPRUS. 
REATA; OR, WHAT'S IN A NAME.—Part V. 
STOCK-JOBBING AND THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
ST. NEOT’S IN CORNWALL. 
HALF-HEARTED. 

INDIA AND THE SILVER QUESTION. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE.—VII. Readers. 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh anc London. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 238, 


For AUGUST. Price rs 





CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
me mony > POLITICS. en Sescev. 





WOM 
6. VE SONNETS, By Prorasson BLackte. 
7. ANTOINE WIERTZ. By Marv Latnc Measow. 
8 THE OLDEST ART IN THE WORLD. By Rev. W. !. Lorrie. 
9. OF BOUNDARIES IN GENERAL. By the late Peorassox Cuirrorp. 


MACMILLAN AND CO. LONDON. 
On Jury 29 (One Shilling), No. 236, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for August. 
With Illustrations by Georce pu Mavuaiarg and W. Sma tt. 


ConrTENtTs. 


Mademoiselle de Mersac. (hen Illustration.) Chap. XVIII. — i 
M. de Saint-Luc —_- Something to his Advantage, X1K—Jeanse 


White W A Yachting Romance. (With Tih _ 
Brave . Vi—Our New Guests. Vi as — 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 
Price 74. 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for August. 


Fashionable Vagaries ; by W. C. 


A . : 
peal Pigett Ramble in the Basque Provinces. 
A Pious Fraud. The Savings of Children. 
Hage and Mishaps of Land Telegraph Generonit auanaes Senwlete. 
Curious Habits of American Ants. The vende Cenndion) 
oi - F sol Te To-Day. 
American es. 
That Yankee Whaler. 


Experiences of a Strolling Actress. 


Tee ioh See oe 
egy 


A Chapter of Real ‘Life. 
of Paper. 
YOUNG ie “PENRITH. 


By Joux B. Harwoop, Author ” % a 
Chapters XXXVI KLE apereen” Ss 


oe 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON & EDINBURGH. 
Tenet Se Che repens We BARRE a s:5 Seep Game 


far am ign a eye eahed at 396 Strand, WC, London, te the 
































HOLIDAYS | IN SAeTER ‘FRANCE, By 
Illustrations, 15s. 


RORAIMA AND BRITISH GUIANA with 


ws 
Glance at Bermude, the West aie, nal the, Spanish Mie. By J. 4 
‘* A singularly attractive volume. One of the most enjoyable books of trav 


ROUND THE WORLD IN SIX MONTHS. By 
Lieut.-Colonel E. S. Brinczs, Grenadier Guards. 1 vol, 8vo, 15s. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


ROSE MERVYN. By Anne Beate, author of 
“Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 


MADELON LEMOINE. By Mrs. Leite Apaméy g 
author of “ Winstowe,” &c. oe 
‘A clever and high-toned novel Sf epetee plains, power, and foree. 


we 





The characters are true to nature.” Messenger. 


DORCAS. By Georciana M. Craik. 3 vols. 


‘* Miss Craik’s new novel is clever, and in singularly good to read. 
Ror Conse es pitasahy Se aed ook adiemoaee: “! 


SIR GIBBIE. By Grorce Mac Donatp, LL.D, 
author of “‘ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 


GLENMAVIS. By Acnes SiiiTH. 3 vols. 
“ A bright, clever, and interesting novel.”—Court Fournai. 


Now ready, post free 6 stamps, 


HINTS TO INVESTORS. 


A Pamphlet, containing a variety of Useful Information as to Investments, 
H. R. DUKE, 7, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


THREE POPULAR NOVELS. 


I, 


COUSINS. 





ites win eee sp prt ss 
Three Volumes, ass. 6d. 


: A story of love at cross purposes ; it is in many ways a clever book anda 
sound piece of workmanship * Cousins’ is not only readable indeed, 
but is also a pleasantly supedion beck ba thest benten.” —Pall Mail Gazette. 


** Contains a great deal of delicate a acter drawing series 
excellent sketches of f dameuietiinodtmeanians agp nes gh = 


II. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN 


By JULIAN STURGIS, 
Author of “ John-a-Dreams.” 


Second Edition. One Volume, 7s. 6d. 





“* With all its poetical refinement of tone, and inspirations of cultivation 
ant-wauthi, thats 6 seat Gad of ee book.” — 7 imes, = 


“This story in its single volume is worth a hundred of 
with w! we are usually favoured. Morning Post. — een 
Ill. 


THE HOUSE OF LYS: 


A PART OF ITS HISTORY. 


By Major-General W. B. HAMLEY. 
Author of “ Guilty or Not Guilty,” - . 
Second Edition. Two Volumes, 17s. - 


“It is refreshing to turn to volumes Se poet, wha’ 

real and the descriptions drawn from varied aioe hae, rea 
“The 

oe ease te eee tinge nd in po particular the love passages 


Gagsing in the book from’ Gret to lant". Sat rdiy ener Cmis 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 


